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Are cost-heavy systems’ picking YOUR profits : 


LOOK ouT! Cost-heavy systems have a handy sharply reduced. Collection follow-up automati- 


way of stealing business profits. Yet many of cally activated with minimum executive direction. 

th trollable costs be ted b 

aid neriaieestionea heen ms end 3 Overall costs for collection follow-up, executive su- 
; pervision, and general ledger operations at their 

lowest level in the company’s history! 


EXAMPLE: One prominent firm attacked their 
controllable costs by installing a Kardex-sim- ed 
plified Ledger. Results: Whether your costs are high in ledger . +» Pro- 
oo bas ae duction ... stock ...or sales... Remington Rand 
entralization of customer history, credit au- 1:6 64 gvstems can BE, a 
thorization, and ledger records in a single con- ~~ y payy avings by re 


ducing controllable costs. For our free 96-page sys- 
trol. . . operated by one clerk instead of three! temsanalysis, Graph-A-Matic Management Control, 
2 Executive time spent on delinquency analysis _ write Systems Division, 315 Fourth Ave., N Y 10. 


Simplify and save ~_. with KARDEX KR ‘salt % 


THE FIRST NAME IN BUSINESS SYSTEMS 


© 1947 by Remington Rand, Inc, 








When a Feller needs “Your Unseen Friend” 


Yes, Willie certainly needs a “nickel”...a 
five-cent piece to pay for his best girl’s 
bottle of pop. 


©1947, T. 1. N. Co. 
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But it could be a guerche, if he were in 
Egypt, a drachma in Greece, or a piaster 
in Turkey. And lots of other names in other 
places. They are all coins made with Your 
Unseen Friend, Nickel. For coins made of 
Nickel, or one of its alloys, have been 
adopted by more than 100 Governments. 


Not all of these coins have the same face 
value, but they all have one thing in com- 


mon. They all have an Unseen Friend in 
Nickel. 


For coins must be made of a metal not 
too hard to be stamped out...yet hard 
enough not to wear out. They must be easy 
to mint, difficult to counterfeit. And they 


must keep a pleasing color through the 
years. 


Just one more way Nickel is Your Unseen 
Friend. It’s “Unseen” because Nickel is 
usually combined with other metals and 
you seldom see it in its pure state. It’s 
your “Friend” because it serves you often 
and well. 


Send for your free copy of “The Romance of 
Nickel.” Address Dept. 55. 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. 
New York 5,N.Y. 


ditt Nickel 


...Your Unseen Frien@ 





Modern streamline delivery methods 
in the Dean operation -are matched 
by the newest in processing equip- 
ment for pasteurizing, homogeniz- 

ing and mechanically packaging 

the milk in sanitary, waxed paper 

“bottles.” The plant at Huntley is 

pictured. 







After the processing, the milk is 
packed in cases and conveyors roll 
them into waiting Trailers. As many 
as 14,000 quarts in tandem-axle 
% Fruehaufs and 8,000 in the single- 
f, axle Vans are rushed fo Chicago 
) terminals for city-wide distribution. 















IN THE RICH DAIRY- 
LANDS of Illinois and 
Wisconsin fresh, whole 
milk from prize cows 
‘ is whisked to Dean 
creameries at 'Che- 
mung and Huntley, Illinois, by 
Fruehauf Tank-Trailers. 


Four of these giant “milk 
bottles on wheels” feed thous- 
ands of gallons a day to the 
processing plant in continuous 
year-round operation. 


When the milk is packed into 
cases, a fleet of 22 Refrigerated 
Fruehauf Aerovans join in the 
daily race to Chicago markets. 
As many as 700 cases are hauled 
in each of the biz pre-cooled 
“rolling dairy depots.” At the 
city terminals loaded cartons 
are transferred to small refrig- 
erated trucks for distribution to 
retail outlets. 


World's Largest Builders of Truck-Trailers 


FRUEHAUF TRAILER COMPANY e 


Ten years ago Dean began 
using Fruehauf Trailers. “Our 
Tanks and Vans haul bigger 
loads with less power, and have 
far more maneuverability than 
any other type of equipment we 
could use. The economy of this 
method is best expressed by the 
addition of more and more 
Fruehauf Trailers to our fleet,” 
says Mr. Dean. 


IN MOST HAULING OPERA- 
TIONS you can at least double 
your trucks’ hauling efficiency 
by coupling them to Fruehauf 
Trailers. You'll find the combi- 
nation handles the job with 
greater flexibility as well. If 
you plan to buy new trucks or 
want to increase the carrying 
capacity of your present trucks, 
be sure to get the Trailer story 
from your nearest Fruehauf man. 


10 Factories —67 Factory Service Branches 
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WHAT'S AHEAD 


TOMORROW'S CAR 


Next issue Norman Shidle, for many years 
Automotive Editor of Fores, takes you be- 
hind the scenes of the automobile industry 
for an inside look at what the country’s 
motor makers are hatching in the way of 
new models, improved engine designs, 
changes in appearance, etc. 

Today, says Shidle, more new engine 
constructions are being projected experi- 
mentally than at any other time in the last 
decade or more. In addition, big things are 
afoot in body design and fuel economy. 

The article will also post you on what’s 
to be expected in overall passenger car, 
truck and parts production in the months 
ahead—all in all, a comprehensive, compact - 
story about the major developments now 
brewing in the industry. 

The title: “Tomorrow’s Car—A Fore- 
CAST.” 


OPPORTUNITY! 


With interest in music—both swing and 
classical—now at an all-time high, Forses 
editors, ever on the alert for worthwhile 
small business opportunities, have been 
delving into the profit prospects in a field 
that’s currently showing all the earmarks of 
a hoom—the record business. 

Here’s an idea of what’s going on: More 
recordings were manufactured and sold in 
1946 than in any previous year. And today, _ 
with phonographs more plentiful, sales are 
expected to reach new peaks. 

A highlight of our August 1 issue, then, 
will be a survey of this promising  small- 
capital field: “OpporTuNITIEs IN RECORD 
Suops.” If you’re interested in an attractive 
small business opportunity; if you’ve got en- 
terprise, sales know-how, a capacity for 
hard work and a willingness to face fast 
competition; and if you’re prepared to in- 
vest some $5,000—the record shop may be 
just the business you’re seeking. 

You'll find the details concerning just how 
to proceed to get started in this business in 
our next issue, another in Fores series of 
attractive small business opportunity stories 
requiring reasonable initial capital. 


REPORT FROM THE NATION 


August 1 will also usher in Forses popu- 
lar first-of-the-month special feature, “THE 
Nation Reports,” along with our every- 
issue “Map or Business ConpItTIons.” 

Here, presented in non-technical, concise 
style, are two major barometers of business 

‘trends and developments throughout the 
country. 

Prepared by experts, Forses Map will 
present the overall national economic picture 
as contrasted with conditions two weeks ago 
and one year ago. 

For more fully detailed, on-the-spot analy- 
ses, reported and summarized by trained 
observers located in strategic areas from 
coast to coast, don’t miss “The Nation Re 
ports”—both in the August 1 Forses. 
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2-Line 
EDITORIALS 


Truman is vying with Stalin as 
world's champion vetoer. 


the 


This notwithstanding that Truman’s 
Administration was overwhelmingly 
repudiated by the American people. 


His autocratic actions are un-Ameri- 
can. 


Model your life on moderation. 


Caesar Petrillo isn’t the only union 
Czar who will be tamed. 


Production alone brings prosperity. 


Prediction: The tidal wave of wage rises 
has about reached its crest. 


Russia wants to bleed Europe. 
We want to furnish blood transfusions. 
Right will finally triumph. 


Russia’s team: Molotough and Grim- 
echo. 


Britons are economically worse off 
than ever before. 


Theoretically, Socialism is one thing. 
In practice—ugh! 


The British Empire IS disintegrating. 


“Steel Payrolls Take 41¢ of Sales Dol- 


lar; Dividends 3¢.” You comment! 
Oil stocks should have smooth going. 


At that, Uncle Sam must not become 
too much of an Uncle Sap. 


We, too, have to live, mustn’t incur 
bankruptcy. 


Our railroads should run Pullmans all 
right. 


Oppose, not appease, Russia’s domi- 
neering, undermining, destructive de- 
mands! 


Keep instalment buying within bounds! 


The rest of the world hasa't enough dol- 
lars to pay us for all it needs. 
—B. C. F. 


JULY 15, 1947 





Kansas aac’ meets 
hall way 


industry 





* The willingness and ability 


of Kansas to meet industry half 


way ... and more... stems not 


alone from the people of Kansas; 
there are many other factors. 
Location in the very center of the 


nation and the continent, for 


is one. Labor laws that 


Living (omddein, lor 
Wig [b 4 

In Kansas you will find open, 
attractive and inexpensive plant 
sites ... detached, single family 
dwellings where employees have 
room to live... clean, smoke- | 
free air and a climate that is _ 
wholesomely invigorating the | 
year around. Natural gas fuel, | 
abundant pure water, excellent 
educational facilities and varied 
recreation are other elements 
meriting consideration as fea- — 
tures of Good Living Conditions, |. 


instance, 


_ The brochure, Let's Look 


work both ways, favorable tax leg- 
islation, freedom from franchise 
tax, and friendly municipal atti- 
tudes are others. Superior trans- 
continental transportation facilities 
by rail, air and highways, abun- 
dant fuel reserves, low cost power 
and unlimited resources in agricul- 
tural, mineral and metallic basic 
materials are other considerations 
that have attracted many impor- 
tant industries to Kansas, 





Into Kansas, summarizes 
many interesting facts. 
Ask for it on your 

: letterhead. 


RANSAS 








KANSAS INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT COMMISSION 


801-A Harrison Street, Topeka, Kansas. 


cansacggll MEETS INDUSTRY HALF WAY 
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In @ single operation, and in clear, printed figures, these National 
Payroll Machines prepare checks showing the gross pay, the 
specific deductions, and the net pay; also, payroll summary and 
employees’ earning record. Labor cost analyses can also be made. 


E. R. SQUIBB & SONS 
Jind 


Vata 120 convenience 





#2 . with their National Payroll Machines in preparing, 
ented a their payrolls for some 5,000 employees. 

fos, 9 5 This world-famous pharmaceutical house reports: 
me “Our operators have attained a posting speed 
that averages 120 per hour, which is rather excep- 
tional for the posting of payroll, considering 
the number of calculations involved in payrolls, 
today. 


“The flexibility of the machines allows us 
to supply our employees with pertinent data 





that most individuals are vitally interested in:.. 
the posting of an employee's earnings to date, 
his withholding tax to date, and his F.I.C. 
to date... This allows the employee to know 
his exact status with the Government each week 
upon receipt of his pay. 

‘Our operators say that they like the con- 
venience of the keys and the ease of working 
the National Payroll Machine. No standing up 





to replace each individual record, nor un- 
necessary reaching or stretching.”’ 

Your local National representative will 
demonstrate. Or write to The National Cash 
Register Company, Dayton 9, Ohio. Offices in 
principal cities. 





The National Cash Register Company 














Congress hits the homestretch of its '47 session, leaving behind a record to which Repub- 
licans point with pride while their Democratic adversaries charge it contains more chaff 
than wheat. Voters will settle the argument next yéar--when it looks more and more as if 


it will be Truman vs. Dewey. 


GOP claims these major legislative accomplishments: (1) Enactment of labor reform 
legislation. (2) (2) Continuance of bi-partisan foreign policy. (3) Government s spending re=- 
duced. (4) Income tax cut voted, though vetoed. 





> Democrats offer this rebuttal: (1) Labor law is too tough. . . won't work. (2) 
Republicans fell far short of meeting pledges on budget cuts. (5) Tax bill was a phony, 
with eventual defeat made certain by GOP insistence on “soaking the poor." (4) Republi- 
cans concentrated on helping their big money friends. 





LABOR ACT AFTERMATH--Wagner Act was center of controversy for 12 years before it was 
finally amended; Taft-Hartley law starts out with a Similar prospect--but with this 
exception: less than one year is likely to elapse before amendments are adopted. A joint 
Congressional committee has this “watchdog” job as its #1 assignment. 








New tabs law is certain to be ma major campaign issue in '48. Republican sponsors 
have vital stake in seeing that the law works,is not "administered to death" by unsympa- 
thetic bureaucrats. BUT if crippling strikes persist, public is more likely to favor 
even stiffer labor curbs rather than pro-union changes. 





k Democrats will have to do some careful fence-straddling in "blaming" the law on 
Republicans. Majority of Democratic members of both House and Senate voted FOR passage-— 
against Truman. Republican politicians will be reminding voters of that fact. 








BUILDING FREED--Partial emancipation of conStruction industry, as provided in watered= 
down rent control act, now leaves it up to private enterprise to prove contentions that 
Federal controls have strangled building boom. Major provisions: 








1; Construction permits needed henceforth only for amusement and recreation 
facilities. 





2. Liberalized building loan guarantees for réntal housing continued until March 
Sl, 1948. 





3. Homes built for sale or rent must be reserved for veterans for 30 days. 


4. New construction completed after Feb. 1, 1947, is decontrolled, except 
priority-aided structures, hotels, etc. 








UNFINISHED BUSINESS--Legislators forsaking Washington's Summer heat will leave behind 
an imposing list of controversial bills to be held over until next year. Committee ac- 

tions taken this session do not represent wasted motion, since unfinished business carn 
be taken up where dropped at any time next year: (Continued on page 11) : 
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- BUSINESS 7%. All. 


HOUSING Construction men, dissatisfied with the recovery rate of their industry. in 

relation to the known enormous potential demand, blame government limitations, 
skyrocketing costs aS prime deterrents. They believe that lifting of such limitations, 
plus acceleration of current price-cost adjustments now going on, will pave the way 
to a greater volume of business. Ending of these controls is not expected, ta affect home 
construction, they. say~-high Costs have already Slowed down projects, with a heart-. 
breaking drop of some 275, 000 units expected from previous estimates. 


COAL Any prolonged work stoppage by the miners bodes ill for production, .transporta- 
tion. Business barometer will feel immediate. effect, the latter part of the month 

in “reduced steel @eliveries, to the detriment of durables manufacturers. Each, ton of . 

’ goal lost through non-production upsets .production schedules, -interrupts materials . 

flow, delays delivery of badly needed goods. Combined with a worsening oil situation, 

awindling coal supplies would carry the possible threat of power and fuel rationing. 





AUTOMOTIVE... Prospects of a substantial boost in new car output during the last. two 

quarters are none too good. Steel supply, which has been a limiting factor 
all along, remains an unknown quantity pending a definite coal settlement. Sample 
effect of the hand-to-mouth basis the industry has been on regarding steel::May steel 
shortages were reflected in a 9.5% drop in passenger car factory sales. 


OIL Improvement in the general petroleum outlook depends upon a variety of "ifs." 

If there's more steel, drill and line pipe and other supplies now in short supply; 
if there are no strikes; if there's more transportation, etc. . . . With present capacity 
far below current demand, a huge modernization program must be rushed through during 
the next couple of years--some $4 billions worth=--to catch up with technical advances 
lost through the war years. Some record demand creating factors: Widespread farm mech-= 
anization, rapid installation of oil burners, Diesel engines; heavy industrial, foreign 
requirements. Program's effect. on profits--a large part of earnings will have to be 
earmarked, in part or in whole, to cover the cost of such expansion. 


INVENTORIES Purchasing agents report a balanced operating minimum in raw materials 
is being attained by many plants. However, inventory curtailment is not 
yet complete, for "finished goods are piling up in some directions." Some reasons given 
for continued inventory curtailment: (1) In order to reduce high-cost investment; (2) 
Expectation of lower prices; (3) More materials are currently in good supply, and (4) 
Replacement of present stocks with better quality of goods is expected soon. 





RAILROADS The disheartening car cycle continues: More freight cars were ordered than 
were completed, more were retired than built, in the past few months. Steel 
shortages are major problem in this connection, while strikes in carbuilders' plants ~ 
have also played a restrictive role. Drain on railroads through worsening situation is 
shown in last year's repair.-bill of some $374 millions--the highest in 20 years. ... 
Steam fights back: Next month sees delivery of C&0's revolutionary type locomotive. 
that converts coal into electrical energy for its. wheel drive. It represents further 
effort to improve the efficiency of coal in. providing motive power. . 
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GAS The utilities, faced with the eco- 
nomic problem of expanding produc- 
tion to meet the huge demand for gas house 
neating, hope to level off summer-winter 
peaks and valleys by promoting all-year 
round climate control. Spearheading this 
drive will be a "packaged" air conditioning 
unit now in production. Only drawback: 
Restricted availability of gas and trans- 
mission facilities, the result of steel 
and tin plate shortages. . . . Appliance 
manufacturers, long prevented from making 
full use of their expanded production 
3s § facilities, now see a promise of catching 
$, # up with current demand by the year's end. 
- « « Price note: Manufacturers point to 
86 § the excise tax as a substantial factor in 
the cost of appliances to the consumer, 
amounting to as much as 15% in many cases. 








a= | SIDELIGHTS A prevailing policy of hand- 

th . to=mouth to 60 days' coverage 
is reported among purchasing men, with a 
slight indication of longer term buying. 

’ This condition is a possible result of 
over-curtailment of inventories, price 
protection on future deliveries, fear of 
shortages after the Summer lull is over. 

org .... Need for tax revision is-pointed out 

by machine tool makers, who say the Treas- 
ury Department's schedule of 15 to 20 year 
life expectancy is in contrast with actual 

plant operating experience that 7 to 10 

years is all that can be expected from a 

‘Y3;#@ modern tool. .. . The growing influx of 

ty § crude rubber again points up the need for 

4 some sort of Government policy in regards 

S to the relationship between synthetic and 

sh= § natural rubber. .-. . Television growing 

ign # up: Latest reports indicate that some 

8 25,000,000 people in 8 metropolitan areas 
are now covered by television broadcasts. 
New stations going on the air in next couple 

s of years is expected to bring coverage to 

10t # another 10,000,000 in at least 15 cities. 

fen @ .. . Continued upward pressure on ship 

2) @ operating costs leads some observers to 

b) fear that the industry may sooner or later 

price itself out of the market. ...A 

buyer's market in textile merchandise is 
not likely to prevail for some months, 
el § according to one industry leader. ... 

Prospect of supplying the full needs of 





| 18 § customers for metal containers this year 

e and next will depend upon steel output. 
2 - « « Despite high-level production, chemi- 
r 





cal output remains inadequate in the face 
of industrial requirements. --THE EDITORS. 
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Washington Preview 


(Continued from page 9) 
1. Thorough revision of whole tax 


structure. 
2. Compulsory military training. 





3. National health insurance. 

4. St. Lawrence seaway. 

5. Long-range housing program. 

6. Admission of 400,000 displaced 
persons from Europe, over 4-year 
period. 








VETS PAY UP--Veterans Administration is 
discovering that veterans are surprisingly 
good business risks. Losses on $200 mil- 
lion of business loans have amounted to only 
$800,000. Highest failure rate has been 
among truckers, followed by these feast- 
or-famine enterprises: taverns, restau- 
rants, night clubs. VA default rate on home 
doans has been even less than on business 
loans. 








WAR BLUEPRINT--Industry committee prepar- 





edness plan of the Army-Navy Munitions 
Board stands at 10 down, 65 to go. Industries 
already organized for fast conversion to 
war production in case of World War III 
are: drugs and chemicals, steel, fiber, 
copper and copper=-base alloys, non-ferrous 
metals, non-metallic minerals, textiles, 
ferro and non-ferrous additive alloys, mag- 
nesium, and aluminum. 





HARD GOODS BAROMETER--Forecasters looking 
for the first cloud of "the recession" 
can't see anything but blue sky in produc- 
tion indexes of durable goods... autos, 
refrigerators, radios, machinery. Output 
in these lines, which tends to zoom up and 
down swiftly, currently up 80% over '39 
--and still going strong. 





Any substantial decline in this 
figure would herald end of wartime boom. 
In 1920, factory output of durables was 
almost halved within a 6-month period, and 
resulting increase in unemployment and 
decrease in purchasing power was quickly 
felt throughout the economy. No such 
prospect is in sight today 


Editor, Washington News Bureau. 
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One Union Leader's Wings Clipped 


“Whom the gods would destroy they first make mad.” 
The fate of J. Caesar Petrillo exemplifies this axiom. In 
due time other dictatorial union leaders will have their 
wings clipped. The American people have overwhelm- 
ingly decided to bring Napoleonic unioneers under law. 

The U. S. Supreme Court has upheld the bill passed by 
enormous majorities in the House and the Senate to strip 
him of his self-asserted power to order theaters, others, to 
employ, not the number of musicians they wish, but the 
number Caesar Petrillo arbitrarily prescribed. He has been 
stripped also of his self-asserted power to restrict per- 
formarices by amateur musicians. 

That whole regimentation by an upstart private citizen 
was, of course, cockeyed. But it was only typical of the 
grandiose delusions obsessing other union leaders concern- 
ing their unlimited right to rule and ride roughshod over 


everybody. 


In vain will be all the vociferous, defiant attempts by 
union Czars to flout the Taft-Hartley Labor Law. The 
American people have spoken. It is unthinkable that the 
Supreme Court will annihilate this legislation. 

The era of dictators in this country, whether they re- 
side in the White House, whether they are overlords of 
plutocratic labor unions, or whether they occupy high 
places in the industrial or financial world, is definitely 
over. Praise be! 

* 
Fame worth while is never won 
by infamous tactics. 
* 


“WITH ALL THY GETTING, GET UNDERSTANDING” — 


Pract ail Fac BY B. C. FORBES 
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How many blocks do you think he is supposed to lay a 
day? 85! I’m not a mason, but I could lay anywhere from 
250 to 300 a day without overworking.” 

A few days later this same small business man pointed to 
a couple of new arrivals on the job. “These are iron- 
workers,” he explained. “I am paying them $22 a day, 
for 7 hours’ work.” 

He said he was anxious to build a number of low-priced 
homes for rent. “But costs are so terrific that I'll wait 
until they come down.” 

Personally, I feel that the new law permitting a 15% 
increase in rents, where voluntarily agreed to by tenants, 
is reasonable. Prices of everything else have gone up. 
Why should property-owners be singled out, forbidden 
to join the upward trend? ' 


Stockholders Reach New Record 

Despite all discouragements during the New Deal regime, 
America today has more stockholders than ever before. 
Although there are no authentic records, the same is doubt- 
less true of bondholders. One main reason is that the 
Government has pressed down interest rates on savings 
to unprecedented lows—1% or 142%, asarule. The yield 
on many standard common stocks today is very much bet- 
ter than that. 

For 17 years Forses, alone, has published the number 
of stockholders in the country’s leading corporations. The 
1946 total is the greatest ever. Our record reveals that 
213 companies had 10,427,814 stockholders at the end of 

1946, an increase of 1.9% over 1945. 













































































Here are the annual figures, as ascer- 

Building Costs Cripple BUILDING WEA tained by Dr. Daniel. Starch, for 

Building costs, chiefly because of FORBES: 
skyrocketing wages, are crippling con- COSTS STOCKHOLDERS—1931 TO 1946 
struction. The vast majority of Ameri- - No. of 
can individuals and families don’t en- romeo od Companies Stockholders 
joy the remuneration now exacted by 9 ae 213 10,427,814 
practically all building trades workers. |. y 4 “A para ped pee 
Worse still is the iniquitous rule laid | 138.0 , \ a 9,906,710 
down by various unions that their ee 202 9,926,431 
members must rigidly, unconscionably 4 enenen + samen s a Bere 
limit their day's work 1999 scccccooll) 16h BBL 988 

“See that colored man?” said a small Sib tieseeevedned 152 9,413,792 
business man, now expanding his plant. oo cog seach ail tei Hn 
“TI wanted several masons to lay cinder SE ossesonxsachas: ae 8,746,063 
blocks. The union wouldn’t send me | — +1 ss IDSA... +e eeeee severe 1“ 9,348,214 
any white members, only this one man. | 2S, sen soalMin usm oatdeanon | 19820000 Tas Songs 
I pay him $2.75 an hour. i TR as ik, Sa 8,557,177 
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Too Many Executives Die Too Young 

Recently my son, Malcolm, wrote the life-story of a 
brilliant industrial executive. When he turned in his man- 
uscript, he remarked to me: “I fear he will burn himself 
out in two-three years, although he is only 42.” This ex- 
ecutive has since suddenly died. I have before me the 
obituary page of a recent issue of the N. Y. Times. The 
ages of its top-column obituaries are 51, 53, 57. Shock- 
ing! 

Teddy Roosevelt, arch-advocate of “the strenuous life,” 
said he would rather “bust out than rust ‘out.” Far too 
many Americans who achieve conspicuous success unduly 
shorten their lives by too great strenuousity. Tragic! It is 
a national loss whenever any tremendously able man, in 
any walk of life, dies prematurely. He robs himself, his 
family, his country, by inexcusably shortening his life. 


* 


"Twill awail little to know your customers 
unless you know your product. 


* 


Meetings For Workers Catch On 

This publication recently said editorially: “Companies 
hold annual meetings for stockholders. The time has come 
when they should hold annual meetings for employees.” 

That recommendation is being widely re-published, ap- 
provingly, in the labor press. 

The public relations executive of one company, Pitney- 
Bowes Postage Meter, writes: j 

Back last Winter we talked of this possibility. Forses can take 
credit for what has happened. Our company inaugurated some- 
thing new in labor-management relations by. inaugurating annual 
jobholders’ meetings for our 1,400 employees. The meetings, all on 
company time, were held during the week of the annual steck- 
holders’ meeting. 

This is all to the good. Other companies should do 
likewise. 

We have also advocated that corporations hold “open 
house” at their plants annually for employees, their fami- 
lies, and the local community. This helpful idea is also 
catching on. It:should be greatly expanded. 


* 


Challenges chart character. 
* 


Britons Worse Off Than Ever 


Letters from relatives, friends, others in Britain agree that , 


living conditions there are today worse than ever before. 
To scarcity of food was added scarcity of heat. Climatic 
enforcement of idleness seriously aggravated suffering. An 
influential British publisher, ending a tour of investigation 
in this country, told me before sailing that he is to cam- 
paign vigorously for ousting the Labor Government: the 
Laborites, he declares, have not a sufficient number of men 
of statesmanship caliber to administer the British Empire 
efficiently. I doubt that he will succeed in the near future. 
But I also doubt that the Atlee Administration will live out 
its five years’ term. 
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Admittedly, America urgently needs nationwide spread- 






; 


' 


ing of elementary economic education. Ditto Britain, even 
more direly. The United Kingdom cannot possibly hope 
to prosper unless and until it can be brought home to 
the ordinary workers that upon each and every one of them 
rests responsibility for performing a full day’s work, a 
full week’s-work—an outrageously large number of wage- 
earners quit early each week when they earn the maximum 
of tax-free wages, their shallow reasoning being that they 
don’t want to work for practically half-pay; the income 
tax takes 9 shillings out of every 20 shillings additional 
received. 

Unhappily, British wage-earners today have little in- 
centive to toil to earn extra money. They are allowed few 
coupons to buy clothing; food and other necessaries of life 
are rationed, beer is available in very limited quantities, 
whiskey is beyond the ordinary worker’s reach, as are all 
luxuries. The most popular outlet for spending is gam- 
bling, gambling on horse and: dog races, gambling on 
results of football matches, on which unbelievable sums 
are spent every week. 

Britons probably will ultimately regain their senses, will 
in time realize the necessity for doing more work for the 


sake of their own well-being. 
« 


We are all debtors of master achievers. 


* 


Treasury Sleuthing Unfair? 


“I have come to know these birds, so I purposely make 
some claim in my income tax statement which I don’t 
expect to be allowed. I have found this is the easiest way.” 
So said a high-salaried executive to me the other day. 

The Treasury Department proudly has proclaimed that 
it has greatly increased its army of income tax sleuths. 
They are expected to go after taxpayers tooth and nail. 
To justify being retained on the payroll, they must, by 
hook or by crook, get results. 

A little personal experience: A youthful revenue em- 
ployee, after going over my statement, admitted that he 
could take no exceptions to it, but he pleaded that, to help 
him, I postpone a claim for a bad debt until the follow- 
ing year so that he would get credit for having been vigi- 
lantly on the job. He added that he would send me a 
form to fill out accordingly, so that I wouldn’t be loser. 
He never did. 

The president of a small manufacturing concern writes: 
“About two weeks ago someone from the Treasury De- 
partment came in to check our books. He found nothing 
wrong. However, his superior gave him a bawling out and > 
sent him. back to find something.” 

Palpably the ethics of the Revenue Department would 
be adjudged most unethical if exercised by businesses. 
Are we taxpayers not entitled to as fair treatment from 
our Government servants as from stores and other con- 
cerns we do business with? 


* 


Compromise—but not your principles. 
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PERSONALITIES 





Men of Achievement 


Paul Hoffman 


ACK in the days when cars. were 
B still known as horseless buggies, 

a young Chicagoan called Paul 
Gray Hoffman wanted to become an 
automobile salesman instead of a fire- 
man or an engineer. His father, a 
successful inventor, didn’t think much 
of the idea. 

But young Paul was persistent and, 
as his first success, badgered his re- 
luctant father into buying a Pope- 
Toledo. Shortly thereafter the car, on 
a 60-mile drive from Western Springs 
to Sycamore, Ill., broke down so com- 
pletely that it had to be laid up for a 
30-day repair job. The episode did 
nothing to encourage the father—nor 
did it in the least discourage the son. 

The ambition persisted, and the 
father, possibly with ulterior motives, 
suggested that the young man discuss 
the likelihood of automobiles as a 
career with N. H. van Sicklen, then 
publisher of Motor Age. In answer to 
Paul’s question, van Sicklen is reported 
to have replied: “Stay away from this 


By FRANCIS WESTBROOK, Jr. 


is unusual, but he is an unusual man. 
Mild-mannered and self-effacing, he is 
primarily a thinker and a salesman, 
who is more interested in selling his 
products and his ideas than himself, 
and whose thinking led him to the con- 
viction that it is just as important to 
sell the philosophy of a free and endur- 
ing economy as it is to sell cars. 

It is his firm belief that if our econ- 
omy does not remain free and dynamic 
he probably won’t be able to sell many 
automobiles. 

Hoffman as a man is just as dynamic 
as the philosophy he preaches. He be- 
lieves that business men must plan for 
the future—that there is more danger 
in standing still than there is in change 
based on a sound conception of the 
facts. A favorite expression with him, 
once a decision has been made, is: 
“Let’s do something about it.” 

And he has followed his own advice 
since the day, back in 1909, when he 
decided, despite admonitions to the 
contrary, to quit the University of Chi- 





Industrial statesman and economic educator, self-effacing 


Paul Hoffman has proven himself equally adept at selling 


cars or promoting the advantages of free enterprise 





business. It will blow up just like the 
bicycle business did.” 

As a postscript to this incident, let it 
be recorded that van Sicklen, appar- 
ently consistent in his pessimism, soon 
sold his magazine. Through the inter- 
vening years Motor Age, the automo- 
bile industry, and Paul Hoffman have 
prospered exceedingly well. 

Hoffman today is president of The 
Studebaker Corp., is one of America’s 
best-known industrial statesmen, and 
a first-rate educator, carrying the 
torch of capitalism on the firm ground 
of facts based on intelligent research. 
The combination of accomplishments 





Francis Westeroox, Editor of Textile Age, 
is a regular contributor to Forses. 
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cago after his freshman year and 
throw in his lot with the automobile 
industry. 

A boy of 18, his first job was as a 
porter for the Chicago distributor of 
Halladay cars. Soon out selling, his 
method was to drive out along Michi- 
gan Avenue and not return to the show- 
room until he had sold the car. 

Two years later, he went to Los An- 
geles as a salesman for the local Stude- 
baker dealer. Those were the days 
when selling automobiles on the West 
Coast was a rough-and-tumble busi- 
ness. It was common practice, for ex- 
ample, to bring up for a customer’s 
inspection the ghastly wreck of a com- 
petitor’s car and to paint lurid word 


pictures of the horrible fate that had 
befallen its occupants. But competition, 
no matter how stiff, was no deterrent 
to Hoffman. He threw himself into it 
and played the game according to the 
rules, which in those days were a bit 
rugged. But he played honestly. 

It took Hoffman only four years to 
become sales manager of the Los An- 
geles retail-branch and two more years 
to be named branch manager of the 
district. In 1919, despite two years 
spent with the field’ artillery during 
World War I, he bought the Los An- 
geles retail branch. Six years later, 
Albert R. Erskine, the Studebaker 
president, called him to South Bend as 
vice-president in charge of sales. 

When he left Los Angeles, his retail 
outlet, Paul G. Hoffman Co., was 
doing an annual business of $7,000,- 
000. 


BIGGEST ACHIEVEMENT 


His great trial, and what friends re- 


gard as his greatest achievement in 


business (Hoffman writes it off as just 
another job), came in 1933 when the 
Studebaker Corp. went into receiver- 
ship, with Hoffman and Harold Vance, 
both vice-presidents of the company, 
as receivers. This was a tough assign- 
ment, for until then no car manufac- 
turer had ever survived receivership. 
The reason was that at the first sign of 
danger the dealers ran for cover and 
the entire distribution system broke 
down. Without a sales outlet no com- 
pany could survive—no banker would 
advance money for reorganization. 


This was the dilemma that faced 
Vance and Hoffman. They made an 
ideal team—Vance the production man 
_and Hoffman the salesman. Never had 
Hoffman faced a bigger selling job. It 
was here that his unflinching sincerity 


paid off. People couldn’t help but be- 


lieve in him. They knew he was 4 


straight thinker and that there wasn’t 
the least doubt in his mind that Stude- 
banker could be nursed back to health. 
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Because of what one dealer called 
Hoffman’s “almost stark: sincerity,” 
and his quiet persuasiveness, the deal- 
ers and the rest of the organization 
stood by. Wall Street provided the 
money. In 1935 Studebaker was re- 
organized with Hoffman as president 
and Vance as chairman of the board. 

A couple of years later they brought 
out the famous Champion, which put 
Studebaker in the lightweight field and 





“Our greatest responsibility today is to 
fortify capitalism against all attacks" 


| made it the leading independent car 


manufacturer. 

Before we were halfway through the 
war, Hoffman, true to his dynamic 
principles, was thinking about post-war 
models. Under government authoriza- 
tion a small group of engineers and 
researchers tackled the job and came 
up with the designs for the new Stude- 
baker—the first post-war car on the 
market. 

With many of its reconversion con- 
tracts let before VE-Day, Studebaker 
was retooling two days after the order 
came through in May, 1945, permit- 
ting the manufacture of civilian cars. 

More than $20 million were spent 
getting ready for the new model, but 
Hoffman and his Studebaker associates 
were certain it was a sound investment. 
Not only are they now established 
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among the leaders in the post-war held, 
but it’s also estimated that the same 
retooling job today would cost 20% 
more. Studebaker in 1946 led all other 
independents in the combined produc- 
tion of cars and trucks. 

This same kind of planning for post- 
war production was encouraged on a 
national scale by the Committee for 
Economic Development, of which 
Hoffman has been chairman since its 
inception in 1942. The 
CED was established 
by a group of promi- 
nent business men who 
believed that, even 
while the war was still 
young, some thought 
should be given to the 
problems that inevit- 
ably would arise after 
the peace—especially 
employment. 

At one of CED’s 
early meetings, Hoff- 
man relates, he was 
called out by a tele- 
phone call. When he 
returned, a few min- 
utes later, he had been 
elected chairman. He 
accepted on one condi- 
tion. For some time 
past, he had been dis- 
cussing with his friend, 
William Benton, then 
vice-president of the 
University of Chicago 
and now Assistant Sec- 
retary of State, ways of 
bringing the academic 
methods of economic 
research to bear in a 
practical manner upon business prob- 
lems, in an effort to discover the weak- 
nesses, and consequently the remedies, 
of our economic system. Hoffman’s 
condition was that the CED undertake 
such basic research in addition to its 
post-war planning for employment. 
The two functions, in Hoffman’s mind, 
were inseparable. 

Hoffman was the inevitable choice 
to head the CED. 

He is the personification of its prin- 
ciples as it was finally set up. A keen 
thinker and an economic scholar, he 
might well have been the president of 
a university instead of a corporation. 
He cembines the approach of the two 
to a remarkable degree; and when his- 
tory’s verdict is handed down it may 
well be judged that his greatest con- 
tribution to our times was the bring- 


ing together ot these two elements. 

He is a tireless popularizer, through 
the CED, in his talks and in his writ- 
ings, of research and the kind of eco- 
nomics that heretofore had been re- 
garded as the exclusive property of 
college professors. 

CED’s board of trustees, on which 
business men and educators work 
hand-in-hand, is a living demonstra- 
tion of the effectiveness of this team. 
Equally important, Hoffman’s standing 
is good with business men and with 
labor. Some industrialists may not 
agree with all of his ideas, but they 
respect him. As for labor unions, he 
professes neither like nor dislike, but 
takes the view that management and 
labor must get along together. This 
fact has been squarely faced at Stude- 
baker. 

There never has been a strike against 
the company, whose employees are the 
highest paid in the industry. When the 
Champion was putting Studebaker 
back on its feet in the late ’30s, the 
union advertised it at its own expense 
throughout the Middle West. .Such 
labor relations have done much to help 
the company through its more difficult 
periods. 


“GET THE FACTS” 


Hoffman doesn’t like to be known as 
right or left, but as “responsible.” By 
“responsible” he means digging up all 
the pertinent facts and having the will 
and the courage to act accordingly. 
This is the heart of his entire philoso- 
phy and the secret of his many suc- 
cesses. 

In addition, he is a tireless worker, 
who can be counted upon to do more 
than is normally expected. Combined 
with his sincerity of purpose, his “let’s 
do something about it” is infectious. 
One of the remarkable things about 
CED is that, since its beginning, 
dozens of our top executives and edu- 
cators have devoted untold hours of 
their spare time, week-ends, holidays, 
and nights, with their sleeves rolled up 
in its behalf—doing much of their own 
research, sifting the results, and pre- 
paring plans and reports. 

Nor do Hoffman’s efforts end with 
the CED. While still in Los Angeles, 
he realized that the automobile indus- 
try had a grave responsibility, to itself 
and to the public, in fostering safety 
measures. 

He is the father and the chairman 
of the Autorhetive Safety Foundation, 

{Continued en page 28) 
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Companies Increasing 
10,427,814 Own 213 Concerns 


HE rising trend in the number of stockholders of the 
"Ticsding industries of the United States, begun in 

1945, has continued through 1946 at an accelerated 
rate. 

Our seventeenth annual report shows that a total of 
213 companies had an aggregate of 10,427,814 stockhold- 
ers at the end of 1946, an increase of 196,073, or 1.9% 
over 1945. 

All classes increased with the exception of Financial and 
Public Utilities. 

The largest increase occurred in the Aviation group, 
which showed a gain of 7.7% over 1945. Unclassified fol- 
lowed with a gain of 7.2%, and next came Machinery and 
Supplies with a gain of 4.4%. 

Other gains were in Automotive and Accessories 
(3.4%), Railroads (2.7%), Food and Drugs (1.7%), 
Oils (1.5%), Communications (1.1%), Metals and Chem- 
icals (.6%) and Operating Utilities (.6%). 








By DR. DANIEL STARCH 





This compilation showing the number of 
stockholders in American companies is the 
only one published, an annual FORBES 
feature for the past 17 years 





Decreases occurred in Public Utility Holding Companies 
(—2.1%), Financial (—1.0%) and Aviation Equipment 
(—2%). 

Large gains or declines in the case of individual com- 
panies were usually due either to the issuance of additional 
stock or the retirement of classes of stock. 

The accelerated increase in the number of stockholders 
no doubt indicates a rise in normal business activities and 
confidence in the future of American Business. 
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ee ee rs 427,902 + 2.4 
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Dr. Danret Starcu is a well-known consultant in business research. * One class of stock. ¢ Duplications eliminated. 
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Aviation 
% Change 
Equipment 1946 = from 1945 
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; % Change 
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PR aliieacd ctle baddcredehS peceenas 692,625 + 17 
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Machinery and Supplies 














* One class of stock. ¢ Duplications eliminated. 


% Change 

1946 from 1945 
Dll PE i... ie. dewscscescedsebuies 248,975 + 24 
NE IN. 6 85.0 cb conseccuacveees 71,463 +18: 
American Radiator & Standard Sanitary.... 61,135 + 74 
‘International Harvester= ..........sesseee: 40,251 + 2.0 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co.}............-. 40,000 — 8 
NG en LS cw eeneenceeaséeves 35,737 + .l 
United Shoe Machinery...............ee00: 27,646 — 5 
TT kd ccLecokeercesereseone 27,110 + 25 
Allis Chalmers Manufacturing}............. 26,623 +17.0 
Westinghouse Air Brake*................5- 26,582 + 3.6 
Burroughs Adding Machine*............... 26,100 + 7.9 
bun uc ctccceccscooacesaus 24,833 — 2 
Unites States Rabher......ccccccccccvcces 24,478 + 5.0 
Amerioen Lesemstive .....cccevccccccccce 21,982 + 3.4 
Baldwin Locomotive Works................ 21,538 + 5.5 
ee NOTE hac cc cccncsscccecimesaia 21,250 +12 
pe A ee ee 20,073 + 3.2 
SE REEENES cécacvcvacccectsecuses 18,799 + 23 
i. ti ecemanedddeeeseacweeesta 17,676 +16.0 
Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass*..............+-- 17,362 + 7 
National Cash Register*..........seceeeees 16,402 — 7 
American Car and Foundry}............... 15,250 + 5.7 
EE OI A rer ane 14,589 + 5.2 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube*.............00. 11,911 + 46 
General American Transportation*......... 11,000 dues 
United States Pipe & Foundry*............ 7,080 — 9 
TIT “cc dencsiccoccecevéccecs 6,034 + A 
WE. Sitededanerecedeesouccostooun 901,879 + 44 

Communications 

% Change 

1946 = from 1945 
American Telephone & Telegraph*......... 695,660 + 17 
Radio Coup. 66 Banmbeas . 0.0 cccccccccccece 218,228 — 03 
International Tel. and Tel.*................ 57,920 + 6 
Western Union Telegraph................. 28,186 — 3.1 
New England Tel. & Tel. Co.*............. 16,292 + J 
oc en Gee diananviceuwsnhdees 1,016,286 + 11 

Financial 

% Change 

1946 from 1945 
emk ot American: (CHE). .ccccisccccccece 155,154 — 15 
RRNOEIEE CR 6 5 oeic cca veccsecctccees 149,444 — 19 
Chase National Bank of N. Y..............- 91,501 +14 
National City Bank of N. Y.*.............. 68918 — $5 
Es re aa ine sc sdieclneciweses eusieaié 59,607 — 2 
PTA oie cb cicesidcscesctesheses 56,642 +11.7 
American Superpower Corp. of Del.......... 49020 —24 
EE a tnnecendicduddieectecenanede 40,330 —20.9 
a Se ere 27,878 — J 
MOURMEN- TEUEE G8 INS Woo occ ce ccccccccccscs 24,594 + 16 
PIN 6 rs. 6s cidinclsdcwcccheioc eons 24,185 + 2.7 
pemmene a ramet: Gee GE Ne ¥0* occ cicieds vccvcce 20,724 + 38 
EN ERO ee eee 18,314 + 20 
Chemical Bank & Trust* Padundecadendauwas 18,044 + 3.4 
Rn vdcudldoeamedideetwwarcwseaceos 804,355 — 1.0 

Oils 

% Change 

1946 ~=— from 1945 
MT IIIRIINES, color Suid ira Ugo de ta decdicimews 310,049 — 58 
Standard Oil (New Jersey) *.............-. 164,015 + 25 
DONE PRCUMIACE INS 0.6 cies cb dvdcedaccdess 140,268 + 7.8 
ES TIES NLC OTOP ES Oe 99,973 + 9.2 
Standard Oil of Indiana*................+- 97,237 + 1 
IMENT Oca ua hdu8 enone dcp sede Cuseeue 92,864 — § 
CE EMEOR CMMEE” 6 vice vccivascedeceees 89,313 + 24 
PE SEOMME occas scndecacsccessetis 2 — 3.7 
ING dc udran wea chcceeed édecendas 41,039 + 1.1 
ee OE 6) eee eee 37,094 + 26 
NE ER ee nee ae 34,005 + 3.0 
I is candid antacceseiecncese 32,676 + 81 
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% Change 

from 1945 
Alaska Juneau Gold Mining* . 
Consolidated Coppermines* 
Wheeling Steel* 


American Zinc, Lead & Smelting 
Standard Oil of Kentucky* 


Mid-Continent Petroleum* 
Shell Union Oil* 
Barnsdall Oil* 

Sun Oil 





+18 
eS 
+ 38 
+ 25 
+ 6 





from 1945 
Sears, Roebuck* 
F. W. Woolworth* 
American Tobacco 
R. J. Reynolds Tobacco 
Montgomery Ward 
Nash-Kelvinator* 
Procter & Gamble 
Eastman Kodak 
Paramount Pictures* 
Warner Bros. Pictures* 
Celanese Corp. of America 
S. S. Kresge* 
By i SE EE cnccnctecectecsecssensute 
Gillette Safety Razort 
International Papert 


United States Steel} 
Anaconda Copper Mining* 
International Nickel of Canada 
Kennecott Copper* 

E. I. duPont de Nemourst 
Bethlehem Steel (Del.) 

Union Carbide & Carbon* 
Republic Steel 

American Rolling Mill 
Texas Gulf Sulphur* 


American Can 


++ 
aie 





— 


Continental Can 

American Smelting and Refiningt 
Phelps Dodge* 

Commercial Solvents* 

Calumet & Hecla Cons. Copper* 
American Cyanamid Co.}.....0...e.esseeees 
Sherritt Gordon Mines* 

Noranda Mines* 

National Lead} 

Allegheny Ludlum Steel 
Crucible Steel of Americat 

Dew Chemicalt 

Inspiration Cons. Copper* 


Greyhound 
American Woolen 
Crown Zellerbach 


American Viscose 


nN * . . . . . 
SCrob wudaor mH 


PSU LF isrieer 


ae de 
Dio 


Liquid Carbonic 
Johns-Manville+ 


Corp.f... 


Been. EB, osccaxee 
Colgate-Palmolive-Peet 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass* 


eee eee eee eee eee eeeeee 


er 


United States Gypsumt 





* One class of stock. ¢ Duplications eliminated. 





Need Aid From Congress? . 


HEN the New Deal was voted 
out last November, the nation 
said “Goodbye” in large part to bu- 
reaucracy. But the necessary functions 
of a Government vastly expanded in 
duties, obligations, interests and re- 


sponsibilities accumulated during the — 


war were not terminated. 

In the immediate future, even 
America’s smallest businesses will find 
themselves vitally concerned with such 
matters as taxation, the budget, the 
continuing inflation battle, wage-and- 
price adjustments, labor legislation, 
foreign loans, reciprocal trade agree- 
ments and foreign policies, export rul- 
ings, international exchange, social 
legislation, and explosive veteran and 
farm issues. 

The American business man will, of 
necessity, continue to keep the Capi- 
tol on his itinerary. The following 
suggestions, therefore, may be helpful 
in facilitating your business when it 


becomes necessary to call upon your 
Congressman or Senator. 

1. Review your problems thoroughly 
and dispassionately with co-executives 
and department heads before starting 
out. Go over the details with your 
trade association secretary if advisable. 
Get all pertinent data. Get them clear. 
And get them down on paper. 

2. Condense the most salient points 
and arguments of your case on one 
sheet of paper. Have your comparative 
trade and industry data on a second 
sheet. Be specific. 

3. If you don’t know your Congress- 
man, try to have some friend or politi- 
cal sponsor of his wire him who you 
are. And don’t forget to telephone 
your Congressman in advance for an 
appointment. 

4. Den’t expect to get in and out of 
Washington on a split-second schedule. 
There are ways to short-cut the red 
tape maze, but there are also certain 


routine necessities that can not be by- 
passed in government procedure. 

5. Don’t come in all steamed up 
with indignation. This may interfere 
with a clear and concise interpretation 
of your problem. And if you seriously 
expect help, don’t try to withhold un- 
favorable facts or debatable points. 
Others may bring them up anyway. 

6. If you succeed in getting the in- 
terest and aid of your Congressman, 
don’t tip his hand by boasting about it 
later, any more than you’d boast about 
a trade secret. Particularly, don’t try 
to interest another public official in 
your case if one man has already 
taken up the cudgels for you. 

7. Don’t rush your man; don’t be 
come a nuisance. However, it’s a good 
idea to keep in touch while waiting 
for action. 

8. If circumstances permit it, go 
home and return in a week or two, 
allowing time for your Congressman’s 
office to expedite your case through the 
routine government paper work. 

9. Finally, cultivate your Congress- 
man’s office staff. His secretary can do 
a lot to get, and keep, your problem 
before him during busy times. | 

—LorneE KENNEDY. 
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Bet you can't guess 

















which costs more! 


Amazingly, you can buy gasoline for 
less than ordinary distilled water. 


The water usually costs about 25¢ a 
gallon. Regular gasoline costs average 
only about 17¢ a gallon. (You pay 23¢— 
but 6¢ is for taxes.) 


That’s over one-third less than gaso- 
line cost in 1920—yet the quality of our 
gasoline has been vastly improved. 


As you know, prices generally have 


gone up. So why is it that you can buy 
such great gasolines today for so little? 


ULY 15, 1947 


Because the American petroleum in- 
dustry is alert, progressive, and intensely 
competitive. It continually improves old 
products, develops new ones. 


Today there are more than 34,000 dif- 
ferent companies in the oil business. 
Approximately 13,475 of these are in 
production, 650 in transportation, 400 
in refining, and 20,000 in distribution 
(in addition to about 225,000 service 
stations). 


We’re all doing our level best to bring 
you the finest in petroleum products at 
reasonable prices! 
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Ten Objectives for Today 


By CARL BYOIR 


UBLIC relations today is one of 

the most widely discussed of all 

industrial subjects. Public rela- 
tions counsel and public relations de- 
partments are numerous, and, more 
important, many heads of industries 
are alert to the need for continued 
effort to keep their companies’ policies 
and activities geared to public ap- 
proval. 

But there are still many in industry 
who need to “wake up” to the impor- 
tance of public relations and of certain 
phases of it which they have been 
neglecting. 

The world has swung into a new 
era, in which the No. 1 problem is how 
to get along with other nations, with 
other peoples, with each other. /f we 
-. can’t solve that problem our civiliza- 
tion faces destruction by its own tech- 
nical achievements. It is a public rela- 
tions problem. 


TWO MAJOR PROBLEMS 


Industrial management has many 
special public relations problems, but 
two of the most vital are: (1) How to 
minimize industrial strife. (2) How to 
safeguard the private enterprise system 
against the spread of socialistic think- 
ing at home and abroad. 

As I see it, the following are some 
of the most important objectives that 
management should stress at this time: 

1. More public relations programs 
conducted by individual companies. In 
recent years, companies have been 
turning to public relations in ever-in- 
creasing numbers, because they have 
come to realize that they need it. It 
may not be as widely recognized that 
industry as a whole benefits from every 
bit of sound public relations work 
done on behalf of an individual com- 
pany. The reputation of industry in 
general is a composite of the reputa- 
tions of all individual enterprises. 

Our unexcelled American standard 
of living is the fruit of the combined 
Cart Byom is head of Carl Byoir & Asso- 


ciates, Inc., one of the world’s largest public 
relations firms. 





work of thousands of free individual 
enterprises. Similarly, industry exerts 
maximum influence upon public opin- 
ion through the aggregate results of 
many well-conceived, thorough-going 
public relations programs conducted 
by individual companies. 

2. Broader understanding of pub- 
lic relations. Many still think of public 
relations as though it were publicity or 
propaganda. Basically, however, it is a 
way of life. It begins with the shaping 
of a company’s policies and with its 
“manners” in public contacts, and goes 
on to interpret to the public the merits 
of its policies and behavior. It works 
from the inside outward. A company’s 
primary public relations objective is to 
see that it is itself a “good citizen” of 
the community and nation, and the 
second step is to give expression to 
that good citizenship in word and 
deed. 

3. Greater emphasis in public rela- 
tions programs on human and social 
factors. Industrial management must 
convince the public not only that it is 
efficient, but also that it is human and 
humane. In its decisions it must con- 
sider the best interests of the workers 
and the public as well as those of the 
stockholders, and it must see that the 





eration in such cases can sometimes 
not only preserve its goodwill but 
actually add to it. 

4. Greater emphasis on training of 
executives and employees in public 
relations. Public relations training is 
particularly needed by: (A) Manage- 
ment representatives who deal with 
employees. (B) Heads of branch 
plants who are responsible for plant 
community relations. (C) All employ- 
ees who come in contact with the pub- 
lic. 

TRAINING COURSES NEEDED 

A company can establish an im- 
pressive public relations program only 
to have the whole effect of it nullified, 
so far as certain customers are con- 
cerned, by inattentive or surly conduct 
on the part of a salesperson or at- 
tendant. That is a truism, of course, 
but perhaps for that very reason it is 
not sufficiently emphasized. There 
should be more training courses in 
public relations, and they should teach 
personnel how to present the economic 
advantages of the capitalistic system, 
and how they are involved in the suc- 
cess of their own companies. 

5. More emphasis than ever on em- 
ployee relations. This is management's 
No. 1 job today—and in many cases tt 





One of the nation’s top-flight public relations men tells 
management some blunt truths about aspects of the field 
that have been too much neglected by too many companies 





public understands that this is being 
done. 

For example, when an industry finds 
it necessary substantially to reduce its 
force or close down a branch plant, 
both the workers and the community 
have a stake in such a decision. They 
are entitled to a courteous and com- 
plete explanation of the matter, and the 
explanation should be given sufficient 
circulation to reach every family in the 
community if possible. A company 
that shows thoughtfulness and consid- 





is falling down on it. For a company 
to “give up” in employee relations just 
because it is difficult is like telling the 
dentist to let a certain tooth alone be- 
cause it hurts. Management must keep 
trying, through enlightened policies 
and effective techniques, to “bridge 
the gap” and bring about that mutual 
understanding and confidence that is 
the only basis of satisfactory relations. 

6. Thorough-going public relations 
programs in all plant communities. If 
a substantial majority of American in 
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dustries could win the esteem and ap- 
proval of the people in their plant 
communities, industrial unrest and the 
spread of socialistic ideas would no 
longer be troublesome problems. 

Here are three of the main object- 
ives of a community relations program 
through which a company can build 
goodwill for itself and for the capital- 
istic system: 

(A) Give the community a better 
understanding of the company—its 
history, products, policies, personnel 
and place in industry. 

(B) Create a better understanding 
of the economic factors which deter- 
mine wage rates, total payroll size, and 
continuity or discontinuity of employ- 
ment. 

(C) Establish a large area of mu- 
tual objectives as between community 
and plant, so that the interest of the 
company will coincide with that of the 
community and the support of com- 
munity groups will be forthcoming. 

Reaching these and other goals in- 
volves training the organization to be 
a “good citizen” in the community, 
participating in its-business life and 
civic activities, and being a consistent 
source of news and information. 

7. More companies actively working 
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Ewing Galloway 
Today, more than ever before, management representatives who deal either with 


employees or the public should be well "briefed" in public relations techniques 


for good government. Friends of in- 
dustry and the capitalistic system must 
take a more active part in politics— 
not by organizing a new pressure 
group, but by consistent effort as in- 
dividuals to promote better govern- 
ment. 


TAKE A PART IN POLITICS 


Too many “right-thinking citizens,” 
including industrial executives, have 
been “high-hatting” the ballot box, the 
primaries, and those fundamental 
activities of district, ward and precinct 
organizations. To safeguard the kind 
of government you like, help to make 
it work better. Do your part to see 
that honest, intelligent, patriotic, capa- 
ble men run for public office, locally as 
well as nationally. Support such men 


‘wholeheartedly in their political cam- 


paigns right down to the ballot box, 
and give them the benefit of your 
counsel and experience after they are 
in office. 

8. More effective co-operation with 
public information sources. Remember 
that a good news item—simply the 
publication of the facts about some 
constructive achievement or activity of 
a company—is one of the most impor- 
tant interpretative tools employed in 


public relations. To keep 
in the news consistently 
requires reportorial skill 
and cordial and mutually 


helpful relations with 
news disseminating 
agencies. 


Along with the best 
news coverage, more and 
more companies are 
buying space to convey 
their messages to the 
public. Use of plant com- 
munity newspapers for 
public , relations adver- 
tising is particularly ef- 
fective. As with product- 
advertising, if employed 
consistently it has a 
cumulative effect. 


9. Promotion of capi 
talism-as a major objec- 
tive of all public rela- 
tions programs. Com- 
panies can do this most 
effectively on their own 
level, by interpreting 
their own accomplish- 
ments which have been 
made possible or fos- 
tered under the capital- 
istic system. A company 
can “speak from experience” on the 
way it conducts itself and treats its 
own employees. It can use these ex- 
periences as first-hand evidence in 
favor of tried and true American prin- 
ciples in the speeches, interviews and 
writings of its executives, in its plant 
magazine, training courses, news re- 
leases, public relations advertisements, 
and in the public contacts of its man- 
agement and trained employees. 

10. More — and more active — 
spokesmen for industry and capitalism. 
While a company’s public relations 
program should start with its relations 
with employees and with the plant 
community, it can, of course, be ef- 
fective far beyond those confines, par- 
ticularly if it is a large company. In 
no better way can straight-thinking 
industrial leaders help their cause and 
serve the public interest than by shar- 
ing forthrightly with the public their 
experiences and ideas. 


Leaders of American industry, 
through the public relations work they 
are already doing, are today affecting 
public opinion more than most people 
realize, and they have it.in their power 
to exert a much greater influence in 
the critical days ahead. 











LABOR* RELATIONS 


A Primer on Seniority 


By LAWRENCE STESSIN 


barometer takes a dip, seniority, vides for a step-by-step procedure in 


W teromete the employment unionized shops the contract itself pro- 


which determines, among other case a cut in manpower becomes a_ against indiscriminate lay-offs. 


things, who shall be laid off and when, business necessity. Today many non- 
marches to the fore as a No. 1 labor union outfits—white collar ones in- 
relations problem. In practically all cluded—are setting up seniority poli- 


cies of their own so workers with long 
service and merit will be insulated 


Here, in question and answer form, 
is a primer on seniority—adaptable for 
both union and non-union companies. 





Q. What types of seniority are now making the rounds? 
A. There are two types—straight and qualified. 
Q. What is straight seniority? 


A. Straight seniority means that length of service itself 
is the determining factor in employment procedures. 


Q. What about qualified seniority? 


A. Qualified seniority provides that length of service on 
a job is one of the factors that a company takes into con- 
sideration in determining its policy in regard to individual 
workers. 


Q. Which type do unions prefer? 

A. Unions almost always demand straight seniority— 
which means that major preference goes to workers on the 
job longest. 


Q. What are the disadvantages of straight seniority? 


A. Principally, it ties the employer’s hand so that he 
cannot use any yardstick but length of service with the 
company in shifting his personnel. Also, employees often 
resent straight seniority because such factors as skill, ability 
and physical fitness are not taken into consideration. 


Q. How does qualified seniority work? 


A. Qualified seniority takes many forms. Generally, it 
provides that seniority will be determined in these ways: 


1. Length of Service, plus Ability: Usual policy is that 
in matters of promotions, demotions, layoffs and rehiring, 
length of service with the company shall be the determining 
factor when aptitude and ability to do the job are equal. 


2. Ability, Length of Service and Physical Fitness: The 
seniority standing of any employee shall be based on three 
factors: (a) know-how and/or ability to do the job; (b) 
physical fitness; (c) length of service with the company. 


Q. For what purpose is seniority used in a plant or office? 

A. Seniority is a measuring rod which can determine many 
situations. For example, in some companies it is used only 
to determine who shall be laid off and when. In other firms 
the principle is expanded to cover transfers, promotions, 
filling of vacancies, selection of shifts, vacation preferences, 
demotions and eligibility for overtime. 


Q. On what basis does seniority operate? 

A. Seniority can be made to operate on a plant-wide or 
department basis. 

Q. Which do unions prefer? 


A. It depends. CIO unions want seniority to be plant-wide 
or company-wide. That means that a worker’s length of 
service dates back to the time he started with the company 
and not with the department in which he works. 


Q. How do employees feel about company-wide seniority? 
A. There is no one answer here. Where job operations are 





fairly similar, so that employees can be shifted from one 
task to another with ease, company-wide seniority has its 
advantages. Typical plants which fare well under company- 
wide seniority systems are those engaged in assembly-line 
type of manufacturing such as automobiles, aeronautic, farm 
machinery, radio .parts, etc. 


Q. What about departmental seniority? 
A. A. F. of L. craft unions are friendlier to this form. 


Q. What are the other advantages of departmental seni- 
ority? 


A. It is easier to administer departmental seniority because - 


in cases. of layoffs, promotions, transfers, etc., it does not 
require as much shifting of employees as would the plant- 
wide method. 


Q. Isn’t it possible to combine departmental and plant- 
wide seniority so that all workers will get a fair break? 


A. By all means. 


Q. What happens when an employee is absent for some 
length of time. Is his seniority protected? 


A. Yes, if his absence is due to legitimate reasons. Here’s 
a practical policy to cover such a problem: “Employees 
voluntarily leaving or discharged from the company’s employ 
shall forfeit all claims to seniority previously established. 
However, in computing total length of service, the following 
shall be considered as time served: 1. Leave of absence for 
military purposes. 2. All other leaves of absence authorized 
in writing by an. officer of the company. 3. Absence from 
the plant because of illness or accident for a period not in 
excess of one year, provided illness is attested to by a 
physician. 4. Absence due to layoff for a period not less than 
12 months. 5. Time spent outside bargaining unit because of 
transfers or promotions from bargaining unit.” 


Q. Under what circumstances does an employee lose his 
seniority? 

A. Here’s the usual provision: “Employees will lose their 
seniority standing if and when they are discharged or volun- 
tarily leave or if they should violate the conditions set down 
for leaves of absence or layoffs. Employees laid off for a 


period in excess of one year shall also have their seniority 
broken.” 


Q. What about excluding certain workers from seniority 
provisions? 


A. A good idea. Sometimes it is necessary to rehire, pro- 
mote or transfer special workers with special skills. You 
want to maintain a free hand to do just that. Here’s how: 
“The company may retain or rehire an employee irrespective 
of seniority when, by reason of special qualifications, training 
experience or adaptability, it is essential to have him avail- 
able for special or supervisory work which would, in the 
company’s estimation, contribute to the general efficiency of 
the plant or company business.” 
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Readers Say: 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 


In reference to your article “Opportunities 
in Delivery Services” [June 15]: 

It seems to me that it is grossly mis- 
leading and unfair to the young people who 
might be interested to present a lot of 
theoretical figures on the costs of operating 
a delivery service, leaving out some of the 
most important problems and items. 

I speak with some authority on the sub- 
ject because for the last eight months I 
have been back-seat supervisor in helping 
one of my sons, a war veteran, and a son- 
in-law, get started in this kind of business. 

You haven’t said a word about the cost 
of automobile operation, almost $50 a month 
per car, and you can add another substan- 
tial amount for repairs, etc., even if the 
equipment is new. 

I could go on at great length and give 
you accurate cost figures that would open 
the eyes of the author of this article. 

I am not decrying the opportunity to make 
a living out of such a ‘business, but I do 
want to point out that the careless kind of 
presentation you have made is unworthy of 
your fine magazine—A. McC. Parker, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


The point and purpose of our series of 
“Opportunity” articles has been to provide 
young men, particularly war veterans, 
anxious to start out on their own, with ideas 
and leads rather than in any way a com- 
plete blueprint of each Opportunity in the 
small space available. We have tried always 
to urge caution, to warn that no matter 
what the business there are always pitfalls 
and headaches aplenty.—Tue Epirors. 


DOESN'T LIKE COVERS 


How much longer must you continue to 
print pictures. of those fugitives from a 
rogues’ gallery on your front covers? I think 
the subscribers have been punished enough 
in having to look at these apes week after 
week.—D. Heacurty, San Francisco, Calif. 


LIKES COVERS 


I enjoy reading about all those wonder- 
ful men you show on your front covers. 
You do not show their “headaches”!—M. E. 
FLynn, Eugene, Ore. 


ROBERT G. DUNLOP 


Your June 15 feature on Robert G. Dun- 
lop’s rise to president of Sun Oil Co. was 
well written, but you omitted one point 
which he evidently did not mention to your 
reporter. He married into the Pew family, so 
you will understand why your article gets a 
great laugh among Sun Co. employees and 
his classmates in school and college. You 
should be more accurate in boosting new 
executives, as in future it will always seem 
hat you have omitted some essential which 
generally stands out in the advancement of 
-xecutives to the top.—James Dunn, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


No essential fact was omitted. Robert G. 
Dunlop did not marry into the Pew family. 
—Tue Epirors. 
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Have you ever seen a 


FRIDEN 


Fully Automatic Calculator 


WORK 





Here is a modern device... 


simple and easy to operate that produces accurate useful 
answers to every type of figure work problem. 
Owning a Friden is the economical way to solve your 
production of figure problems . . . accurately 
and on time. Call your local Friden 


Representative for a demonstration on your own work. 


Friden Mechanical and Instructional Service is available in approximately 250 


Company Controlled Sales Agencies throughout the United States and Canada. 









FRIDEN CALCULATING MACHINE CO., INC. 


HOME OFFICE AND PLANT « SAN LEANDRO, CALIF., U. S. A.» SALES AND SERVICE THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 














All Branches of 
TRANSPORTATION 
Are Served by 


YOUNG 


Equipment 
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HEAT EXCHANGERS 
Bring your cooling problems to Young Heat 
Transfer Engineers. 


_Youne © 


HEAT TRANSFER PRODUCTS 


Roromerive AND INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS. 
Diesel engine cooling » radiators © Jacket 
2 aaa © Heat h i ® Con- 
densers ¢ Evaporating coolers ¢ Oil saline © Gas coolers ¢ 
Atmospheric cooling and condensing units ¢ Supercharger 
intercoolers ¢ Aircraft heat transfer equipment. 


BEATING, COOLING, AiR Conasnsane PRODUCTS. 
Convectors ° Cooling coils « 








sane 





YOUNG RADIATOR co. 


701 Marquette St. Racine, Wis. U.S.A. 
Sales and Engineering Offices in All Principal Cities 
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NEW IDEAS 


...in Industrial Tools, Mail Room Accessories, 
Plant Maintenance, Lighting, Rugs, Household Aids 


POST-O-METER 


Speed, accuracy and convenience are 
featured in the’ automatic computing 
parcel post scale shown here. Simply 
place any size package on the platform, 
press down the proper zone key, and 


peersats Be 





the “gun-sight” indicator will give the 
correct postage. Sturdy, trouble-free, 
this time-saving machine is imme- 
diately available, should do much to 
improve mail room efficiency. 

(Detecto Scales, Inc., 1 Main St., 
Brooklyn 1, N. Y.) 


AUTOMATIC TIMER 


The latest in program timers is one 
that is said to be the first timing de- 
vice that allows extremely close accu- 
racy, frequent programs and programs 
as short as five minutes. Developed for 
radios, record players, juke boxes and 
other electrical instruments where pre- 
cision, numerous programs and daily 
repeats are necessary, it will operate 
to within two seconds of set time. 

(Zenith Electric Co., 148 W. Walton 
St., Chicago 10, Ill.) 


NEW STYLE CRAYON 


Even the lowly school crayon is go- 
ing modern. This time it’s departing 
from the traditionally round shape to 
assume a semi-round style of stick— 
round on one side, flat on the other. 
Its “stay put” feature is convenient, 
saves breakage. Other advantage: It 
offers both round and flat application 
surfaces for varying techniques, as 
well as a sharp edge for line work. 


(American Crayon Co., Sandusky, 
Ohio.) 


LIGHT UP 


Lighting recommendations for store, 
office, factory, home and other places 
where good seeing is desired can now 
be made quickly and expertly. Trick 
is done by means of a foot-candle 
selector. The device is vest pocketable, 
lists a variety of lighting applications. 
After desired locality-selection of ap- 
plication has been made, a small lever 
is moved until an orange dot appears, 
at which time an arrow points to the 
recommended number on the light 
scale, 


(Canadian General Electric Co., 
Ltd., Toronto, Ont., Canada.) 


WHILE YOU WAIT 


There’s said to be no thumb-twid- 
dling in the reception room of one 
large company. Visitors are able to 
entertain themselves merely by press- 
ing a button which controls a small 
film-strip projector. Instantly there is 
flashed on the opposite wall a series of 
pictures presenting the company’s 
products. 

(General Electric Co., 1285 Boston 
Ave., Bridgeport 2, Conn.) 


POWDER-POWERED 


It weighs only seven pounds, yet 
can deliver a 20-ton blow—that’s the 
unusual feature of the tool shown 
below. This industrial powder-powered 
tool can drive anchor studs as much 
as three inches into average concrete, 
punch holes through steel plates up to 
34” in thickness. Its terrific power is 
gained from a charge of special pow- 
der encased in a small cartridge. 
Safety features: will not function un- 
less forced vigorously against the work, 
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thus cannot be used as a gun; cannot 
be discharged as a result of falling;'a 
special mechanism absorbs all shock. 
(Powder Power Tool Corp., 618 N. 
Vancouver Ave., Portland, Ore.) 
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ALL-PURPOSE TEAM 


The companion cleaners pictured 
here, now available for plant mainte- 
nance, ensure safe, quick, floor condi- 
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tioning and cleansing at considerable 
saving of time and labor. The all- 
purpose floor machine and industrial 
vacuum cleaner team up to do all sorts 
gc. | 0! floor work on any type of floor or 
all floor covering. 

. (Breuer Electric Mfg. Co., Ravens- 
wood Ave., Chicago 40, Ill.) 


y's — HOUSEHOLD HINT 
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Hot water by remote control—that’s 
the service performed by Aquamat, a 
unit developed to convert gas-fired 
sidearm water heaters of conventional 
design to remotely controlled auto- 
jet | matic operation. A mere flick of the 
he § switch provides a controlled volume 
yn § of hot water in sufficient yet economi- 
ed §— cal quantity for the family’s needs. A 
ch § three-position switch provides auto- 


on 


te, — matic or manual operation, plus an 
to — “off” position to make the heater in- 
is § operative. 

w- (Schaefer Electrical Products Co., 
re. 5670 Twelfth St., Detroit 8, Mich.) 
. RUGGED RUG 


Your rug can be made sprout-, fray- 
and skid-proof by means of a liquid 
rubber-plastic compound. Easily ap- 
plied to the back by brush, spray-gun, 
roller or doctor-blade, it’s reported to 
form a strong flexible film which an- 
chors each individual tuft and prevents 
the pile from pulling out. Added ad- 
vantage: It’s waterproof, can with- 
stand washing, thus making the com- 
pound a permanent part of the rug. 

(Adhesive Products Corp., 1660 
Boone Ave., Bronx 60, N. Y.) 
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On the Bookshelf 


INVESTMENT COMPANIES—1947 edi- 
tion. By Arthur Weisenberger, Arthur 
Weisenberger & Co., 61 Broadway, 
New York 6, N. Y. $12.50. Limited to 


four thousand copies for public sale. 


This invaluable book, intended to 
be a source of factual information on 
investment companies, includes opin- 
ions relating to the merits of their man- 
agement and status of their securities. 
It’s the seventh annual compendium, 
and provides an explanation of the 
function and uses of such concerns to 
the investor, as well as affording a 


wealth of information on the back-~ 
ground, management policy and salient 
features of the leading companies. 

Specific information and statistical 
data are also given on portfolio hold- 
ings, management results, income and 
dividend records, price ranges and 
comparative operating details. In its 
present form the book should prove 
profitable to readers and, in the words 
of its author, “fill the public need for 
a textbook and analytical guide on a 
segment of the financial business that 
is assuming ever-increasing importance 
in our national economy.” 














NOW ON THE RAILS! 


Olympian Hiawathas 


CHICAGO—PACIFIC NORTHWEST 





W BEAUTY, new facilities, new luxury and economy 
IN features are yours on the diesel-powered OLYMPIAN 
Hiawartuas. These silent and smooth-riding Speedliners offer 
a full range of accommodations. 


Touralux sleeping cars have longer, higher and wider lower 
berths; all berths with individual air conditioning; excep- 
tionally spacious lounging rooms. You get comfort and pri- 
vacy at economy prices. 

The handsome dining car has unusual angle seating. The 
gay and informal Tip Top Grill, also open to all passengers, 
is a full car with snack section and cocktail room. 

Coaches are of an improved Hiawatha type with indi- 
vidual reclining chairs. There is a coach-Touralux car reserved 
exclusively for women and children. 


Drawing rooms, compartments, bedrooms and berths avail- 
able in standard Pullmans with observation-lounge. 


F. N. Hicks, Passenger Traffic Manager 
The Milwaukee Road 
710 Union Station, Chicago 6, IIl. 


THE MILWAUKEE Roap 


The friendly Railroad of the friendly West 








OPPORTUNITIES! 
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By THE EDITORS 


F you like to work outdoors and 
i] get around among people, a glori- 
fied cousin of the old-time de- 
livery wagon may lead you to fortune. 
A special truck or converted jeep, 
furnishing store space and locomotion, 
is the answer, as demonstrated by six 
New York Gls and by a nationwide 
merchandising organization. The New 
York boys chose the simpler approach. 
Unlike that of the coast-to-coast con- 
cern, it does not involve the selling or 
leasing of any special equipment. 
These six enterprisers got together 
and devised a method of bringing 
frosted foods—fish, meats, fruits, 
vegetables—regularly to housewives’ 
doors. The young men pooled their 
savings, staked out distribution areas, 
got a bank loan, and bought six jeeps, 
- which they made into rolling dry-iced 
' markets. That was last September. 
Already they’ve reduced their loan 
right up to schedule, and have enjoyed 
good livings. Each participant covers 
his own territory and, in effect, has 
his own business. Their central office 


ning about twice that amount. Total 
sales average nearly $600 a day. 

Cost of operation, including dry ice, 
gas, rubber and repairs, plus insurance 
that covers theft and hold-ups as well 
as the usual risks, amounts to about 
$3 daily per jeep—say $5 if deprecia- 
tion is included. Says Morris Stark, 
president: “We don’t draw salaries. 
Our corporation pays us 10% to 13% 
commission on our sales, which means 
that we are each drawing an average 
of $10 a day in addition to our in- 
terest in the profits. My guess is that 
when we get our territories fully de- 
veloped, we'll split $30,000 a year.” 

Mobile Markets has found that rela- 
tively new residential development 
areas are the best territories. Income 
groups of $4,000 to $8,000 are like- 
liest customers, and of these 90% rank 
as steadies. There’s very little “chance- 
trade”; many of the housewives place 
orders ahead for future delivery. Sales 
are about evenly divided between cash 
and credit. Calls within a territory are 
“staggered” according to a schedule 





Giving a new twist to an old idea, six ex-Glis are proving 
that streamlined merchandising on wheels can be a money- 
maker. Needed: Small capital, sales know-how, hard work 





is for buying, bookkeeping, and for 
distribution to the jeeps. 

Operating under the name of Mobile 
Markets, Inc., the boys invested about 
$14,000, of which they borrowed 
$8,000 at the bank. The loan runs for 
24 months at regular banking interest, 
and they expect to have it all cleaned 
up ahead of time. The jeeps came to 
about $9,000, including recondition- 
ing. Their dry ice compartments are 
ample for a day’s stock. This stock-up 
costs around $200—$150 worth of 
frosted foods and $50-worth of meats 
and fish, which the boys freeze them- 
selves. Each jeep has to sell $50 a day 
to break even, and they’ve been run- 
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that permits two calls a week on each 
customer. 

In developing a neighborhood, aim 
to beat the housewife to market. Get 
around early. After a few weeks she'll 
wait for you. Except for liberally dis- 
tributed price lists, advertising is by 
word of mouth. 

Mobile Markets has no “employees,” 
each unit being operated by an owner- 
participant without helpers. The cen- 
tral office charges each man with what 
he takes out on his run. By virtual 
elimination of administrative overhead 
and by having no weekly payroll to 
meet outside of their own commission 
drawings, these young men retain a 
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maximum percentage of gross profits. 
They have set a pattern which may 
well be followed by others desiring to 
enter this business. 

The alternative approach to rolling 
market operation might be usable by 
small partnerships, despite the fact 
that its chief. exemplar is a big com- 
pany. Allied Stores conducts frosted 
foods merchandising in 12 large cities. 
The method of procedure: Sales repre- 
sentatives canvass populous urban or 
suburban areas, to sell or rent freeze 
cabinets wherever there are none. De- 
liveries of food are made only to 
homes so equipped. All customers are 
charged and bills rendered at stated 
intervals. Customers are supplied with 
price lists for more than 100 frosted 
items. These lists, changed frequently, 
carry helpful suggestions as to menus 
and recipes. 

The periodic deliveries from the 
company’s warehouse require fewer 
trucks than the GI project, and are 
not as frequent as if the customer 
lacked a freeze cabinet. The delivery- 
man is in no sense of the word a sales- 
man. Unlike Mobile Markets, Allied 
Stores sells or rents equipment to the 
customer and services as well as sells 
foods. While this procedure should 
open up additional avenues of profit, 
it manifestly requires a larger starting 
capital and a more complex organiza- 
tion necessitating the development of 
a cabinet-source tie-up. 
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“Key to Direction of 
Movement Indicators 


Continued improvement for two or 
more consecutive periods (i.e. one 
month or longer) 


or longer 


No significant change from imme- 
diately preceding periods. 


This key shows how conditions in 
the 8 BLS zones compare to one 
year ago and one month ago. 
<q 100% represents business activity 
SWAY last year at this time, and the 
arrows show the percent of overall 
imp t or decline one month 
ago and today. 





100% 








This map depicts business conditions in 
87 economic areas. Selected on the basis of 
economic unity, each area represents a re- 
gion in which business conditions are de- 
pendent upon the same basic key factors. 
A separate local index, calculated for each 
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Cities Showing 
Greatest Gain 
10 Best %o Increase Over 
Cities Previeus Year 
Pittcburgh, Pa* ........ 16% 
Raleigh, N. C........... 16% 
Cincinnati, Ohio* ...... 15% 
Detroit, Mich.* ......... 15% 
Charleston, S. C........ 15% 
Wilmington, Del. ....... 15% 
Burlington, Vt. ........ 14% 
Denver, Colo.* ........ 14% 
Valow, Gila. oc cicesvese 13% 
Grand Rapids, Mich..... 13% 
*Also listed last issue. 
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Map of Business Conditions 


How Set Up 


area, is tailored to the business of that area, 
with each one having a somewhat different 
basis of measurement. The map is designed 
to show current movements within each area. 

The map has now been revised. Besides 
showing the current movements in the 87 
areas, the general level of activity in the 
nation is also indicated. And in order not 
to confuse the appearance of the map, the 
country has been divided into eight geo- 
graphic zones, mark-d out by heavy lines. 
The general level of activity in each of these 
zones is indicated on the dial beside each 


one. The hand on the dial shows the per 
cent change in business in the zone com- 
pared with the level of a year ago. 

For example, in this map the level for the 
Southern States is shown as 8%. This means 
that business conditions in this area are 
8% better than they were at this time last 
year. Within this zone some of the areas 
are black, which means that business here 
has been improving over the past month. 
A black area merely means improvement, 
does not indicate that the general level of 
activity is high. 


Highlights 


ONCE again our map seems to have 
reverted to a sideways movement. 
This month eight areas, all but one in 
the South, advanced, while nine, con- 
centrated in the Mountain States, 
slipped. Business is still moving ahead, 
though at nothing like the rate of a 
month or so ago. Labor unrest over the 
passage of the Taft-Hartley Act is cur- 
rently holding us back. However, con- 
ditions are basically sound and, once 
we get “back to business,” there is no 
reason why we can not continue to 
move ahead. 


Nevertheless, despite the general 
health of the nation, and its promise of 
a long period of good business, a 
warning must be made. Prices are still 
far out of line, and unless consumer 
purchasing power can be maintained 
or raised there may be serious (al- 
though temporary) trouble. Business 
has not advanced as much as prices, 
and until this situation is rectified a 
pctential cracking point exists. Mean- 
while, the four repeat cities in the list 
of the best 10 have been holding their 
position since June 1. 








Men of Achievement 


(Continued from page 15) 


supported today by the entire automo- 
bile and allied industries. 

He has written widely on the sub- 
ject. He is also one of our most pro- 
lific writers and speakers on capitalism. 
There are few important magazines in 
which his articles have not appeared. 
His speeches in the last few years are 
counted by the score. 

It is logical to ask why Hoffman, a 
man who insists on eight hours of 
sleep a night, enjoys his home, his 
family, and his friends, and is self- 
effacing almost to a fault, gives so 
much of his time to public service. He 
seeks neither fame nor public office. 
Paradoxically enough, he insists that 
his motives are selfish. 

_ “Our greatest responsibility today,” 
he explains, “is to fortify capitalism 
against all attacks. The best way I can 
serve Studebaker, my family, and my- 
self is to help keep it strong and dy- 
namic. None of us can do business in 
an economy that is falling around our 
heads—under communism, socialism, 
or fascism. It is only under capitalism 
that the essential freedoms of man 


have been protected, and it is only 
under. capitalism that the average man 
has enjoyed a decent standard of 
living.” 

On this subject he is a crusader with 
a fresh and thoroughly practical ap- 
proach. 

“It is capitalism—not fascism, nazi- 
ism, communism, nor socialism—that 
is the revolutionary economic concept,” 
he insists. “Totalitarianism in all its 
forms is merely a current expression 
of an old idea. The only really new 
idea in history, which is the central 
concept of capitalism, is that indi- 
viduals, if given reasonable opportun- 
ity for a free expression of their abili- 
ties, can bring about a high standard 
of living and better social order.” 

The first step in the preservation of 
our system, he believes, applying his 
favorite formula, “is to take a long, 
hard look to see what makes it tick, 
what has made it strong, what its 
weaknesses are, and how they can be 
corrected.” 

“Our answer to the critics of capi- 
talism,” he continues, “should not be 
a recital of past accomplishments, but 
rather a plan of action for so improv- 
ing the effectiveness of our system that 





How to wae Your Lighting Problems 


o, 


Got A Lighting P 


Plan 


prom the’ Man Who Plans”! 


Modern lighting is a technical, complex science. 


Only trained experts are qualified to engineer lighting so 
that it delivers all the benefits you should expect. 


To be safe—be sure to get sound lighting advice. Consult 
the Lighting Engineers with your local Light & Power Com- 
pany, or your Architect. 
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For 45 years, GUTH has been outstandingly successful in 
designing and building Lighting Fixtures. Today, each model 
of GUTH Fluorescents and Incandescents is scientifically 
created to give best lighting efficiency and economy. 


Back up a good Lighting Plan with good Lighting Fixtures 


-insist on GUTH! 


FIRST GET A 
PLAN FROM 
THE MAN 

WHO PLANS 


SEE YOUR LOCAL LIGHT & POWER CO. 





it will yield ever-increasing opportuni. 
ties for more and more people. Let's 
remember that the ultimate test of any 
business system is what it produces for 
the average man.’ 

Capitalism, he maintains, has two 
major characteristics: its dynamic 
productiveness, in which lies its great- 
est strength; and its instability, in 
which lies its greatest weakness. It is 
the job of research to discover how its 
strong points can be made stronger 
and its weaknesses corrected. But he is 
emphatic in stating that research alone 
cannot do the job. 

“It can produce the facts, but we 
ourselves have to supply the courage 
to face these facts, some of which may 
be quite unpleasant at first sight.” 


A FIGHTING IDEALIST 


Before knowing Hoffman well, peo- 
ple sometimes are inclined to think he 
is a little too perfect in his success, his 
habits (he seldom takes a drink, hasn’t 
smoked for years), and his idealism. 
True, it is hard to find fault with the 
man—no friend can be found to say 
a word against him. But on closer in- 
spection the illusion vanishes—it is 
difficult not to become an admirer. 

There is nothing in the world that 
he likes better than competition, which 
no doubt partly explains his ardent de- 
fense of capitalism. This is as true of 
his life of recreation as of his business 
and economic thinking. He plays a 
good “business man’s” game of golf in 
the 80s, is an excellent opponent at 
bridge, and plays an even better game 
of family poker. 

Of medium size and equipped with 
bright blue eyes, he doesn’t like society 
with the capital “S,” but he does like 
people and sees more of them in a day 
than the average person does in a 
month. When he isn’t on a business 
trip or a speech-making tour he likes 
to spend his spare time at home with 
his wife (a former New England girl), 
and his five sons and two daughters. 

Studebaker is growing today. Long 
a big factor in the export trade, it has 
purchased a plant in Canada and has 
made arrangements with its distribu 
tors in India, Brazil, South Africa, and 
a number of other countries’ for the 
construction or acquisition of plants 
for the assembly of its products. 

At home, production facilities are 
being stepped up, with a goal of 300, 
000 cars and trucks a year—about one 
a minute for a two-shift operation. 
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“THE UNIONS SPEAK 





Behind the Labor Scene 


FORBES DIGESTS ALL LABOR PUBLICA- 
TIONS—THEIR CIRCULATION APPROACHES 
20,000,000—AND REGULARLY PRESENTS 
TYPICAL EXTRACTS, WITHOUT COMMENT. 


“ELECTION FORECAST" 
the 


From Press 
(AFL): 

The Republican party couldn’t do a 
better job of destroying itself than it 
is doing, no matter how much it de- 
liberately planned such self destruc- 
tion. ... 

The only bright spot in the situation 
is that the native good sense and de- 
cency of the American people will 
surely assert itself in the next elections 
and the trend will be arrested, But 
this, too, has its dim side. That is that 
the Democrats haven’t much of any- 
thing to offer either. 


Oregon Labor 


“WHY LEGISLATORS ARE ANTI-LABOR" 
From ACA News (CIO): 


Most influential Senator in the pres- 
ent “liberating” Congress is Senator 
Taft. . . . His family, whose wealth is 
estimated at $75 to $100 million, exer- 
cises tremendous control over a major 
U. S. city, Cincinnati. They have in- 
terests in the utilities, the traction com- 
pany, local banks, and real estate. 
They also have extensive railroad in- 
terests, dominate Radio Station WKRC, 
and control the Star-Times, a Cincin- 
nati newspaper. .. . 

One of the most rabid anti-labor 


Lasor GETS THE FLOOR IN CONGRESS 






























From The Machinist (Ind.) 
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legislators in the Senate is Albert W. 
Hawkes . . . executive vice-president of 
General Chemical Co., and president 
of Congoleum-Nairn. . . 

And, of course, we can’t forget the 
distinguished Senator from “Coca- 
Cola.” When the excess profit law was 
under discussion, Senator Walter 
George wrote into its provisions cer- 
tain amendments which benefited his 
“friends’” interests. Also a_ great 
buddy of his is Georgia Power & 
Light, Morgan controlled... . 

The House of Representatives, al- 
though ‘it is the lower body of Con- 
gress, reads like a “Who’s Who” of the ¢ 
financial world. One of the leading 
lights, J. Parnell Thomas, who is the 
new chairman of the House Commit- 
tee on Un-American Activities (some- 
times known as the Un-American Com- 
mittee), is on leave from the invest- 
ment firm of Paine, Webber & Co. ... 

Representative Howard Smith, the 
author of a whole slew of anti-labor 
bills, is president of the Alexandria 
National Bank, in Virginia, and is one 
of the biggest real estate operators in 
the state. 


“WILDCAT STRIKERS" 


From the I/nternational Teamster 
(AFL) : 
Local unions must insist that those 
who are responsible for wildcat, inde- 
pendent or unauthorized strikes should 
be brought to trial and after a fair trial 
has prevailed, should be properly pun- 
ished if found guilty, even to the ex- 
tent of expulsion from membership. 


“FLOCK OF LIES” 


From the Cincinnati Sun (CIO): 

On a slow day the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers and its spokes- 
men are always good for a flock of lies. 


“HOW LABOR WILL VOTE" 


From the Minnesota Union Advocate 
(AFL): 

Labor is going back to the Demo- 
cratic-Farmer-Labor party. No reput- 
able Labor leader in St. Paul believes 
that the GOP is anything but reaction- 
ary, anti-Labor and completely domi- 








nated by large economic groups. 


KNOW WHAT'S 
COMING 


and 
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WITH THE KIPLINGER 
WASHINGTON LETTERS 


Today the only way to plan 


safely and wisely is to know 


Tamelehaslalacmel felt m Ace Edalialei cola) moyts 


affecting you and your business 
You can know, easily and 
inexpensively, by subscribing to 
the Kiplinger Letters 

Each week you will receive the 
meat of scores of interviews 

with key men in Washington. Our 
staff members get the facts, check, 
condense and interpret them, 
appraise the prospects, and write 


you the results in four terse pages 


mailed every Saturday-evening 


TRIAL OFFER 


1 MONTHS FOR $3.00 


The practical value of the Let 
ters far exceeds the yearly fee 
of $18. But you needn't sign up 
for a full year. Try them for 13 


weeks for $3. Fill in and mail 


the coupon today 
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KIPLINGER WASHINGTON AGENCY 


Room 108, 1907 K Street, N. W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 


Please send me the Kiplinger Washington 
Letters for the next 13 weeks at your 
Special Introductory Rate of $3*. Address 
Letters to: 


STREET AND NO. 


CITY AND STATE 
C) Check attached 0) Bill company 
C) Bill me 
*This special subscription is available only to those 
who heretofore have not subscribed to the Letters, 
‘Hien here (_) to order the Letters for one year at $18, 
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THE NATIONAL CITY BANK 


OF NEW YORK 


1812 — 135th ANNIVERSARY — 1947 
Head Office 


55 WALL STREET : New York 





Condensed Statement of Condition as of June 30, 1947 


Including Domestic and Foreign Branches But Not Including The Affiliated City Bank Farmers Trust Company 








ASSETS 


Cash and Due from Banks... .............. $1,301,215,569 
United States Government Obligations (Direct 














ee a” | 2,154,497 ,314 
Obligations of Other Federal Agencies....... 25,678,216 
State and Municipal Securities.............. 217,046,678 
EEE 93,843,901 
Loans, Discounts, and Bankers’ Acceptances... 1,181,679,629 
Real Estate Loans and Securities.......... 3,096,927 
Customers’ Liability for Acceptances........ 13,366,224 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank............ 6,900,000 
Ownership of International Banking Corpora- 

ES Pa Pee es Coe eee ee 7,000,000 
EE TOE A OT ee 28,898,069 
Items in Transit with Branches.............. 7,528,414 
ee cele Kaesbionmev ew 3,494,982 

a a tir lla i ba A $5,044,245,923 
LIABILITIES 
REESE a a a ay $4,720,475,216 
(Includes United States War 
Loan Deposit $22,664,132) 
Liability on Acceptances and Bills. .$27,065,226 
Less: Own Acceptances in Port- 
i eek hehe wh ayes 11,711,035 15,354,191 
Reserves for: 
Unearned Discount and Other Unearned 
a ei leg 4,695,686 
Interest, Taxes, Other Accrued Expenses, etc. 33,034,529 

ae ee i.e Se at's wen namanel 4,650,000 
ee . .$77,500,000 
ee .152,500,000 
Undivided Profits. ... . 36,036,301 266,036,301 

| EEE SE TEE EPS ye a oe $5,044,245,923 


7 


Figures of Foreign Branches are included as of June 25, 1947, except 
those of the Dairen Branch which are prior to the outbreak of the War, 
but less reserves. 


$266,372,976 of United States Government Obligations and $2,588,219 of 
other assets are deposited to secure $218,225,035 of Public and Trust Deposits 
and for other purposes required or permitted by law. 


(Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation) 


( dn Dollars Only— Cents Omitted ) 





DIRECTORS 


GORDON S. RENTSCHLER 
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JAMES R. HOBBINS 
President, Anaconda Copper 
Mining Company 
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Chairman of the Board, 
Corning Glass Works 
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President, Deering, Milliken & 
Co. Incorporated 


GERARD SWOPE 
Honorary President, General 
Electric Company 


REGINALD B. TAYLOR 
Williamsville, New York 


ROBERT WINTHROP 
Robert Winthrop & Co. 
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Recommendations Made to Congress 


The writer, as Editor of Forses and as Presi- 
dent of the Investors League, invited by Senator 
Taft to testify before the Joint Committee on the 
Economic Report, made a statement from which 
the following are extracts: 


America’s greatest need—material need—is the 
one least recognized: Economic Education. 

Had we not been so deplorably a nation of eco- 
nomic illiterates, we would not have suffered all 
we have suffered during the last two-three dec- 
ades, would not be so sorely beset by strife and 
difficulties today. 

Overweening High Finance and Big Business 
magnates exercised shocking economic judgment 
in the first third of this century. The American 
people, acting through their Government, brought 
these cavalier buccaneers to their senses, unhorsed 
them. 

Since then there has sprung up another type 
of aspiring dictators. who are exercising equally 
faulty economic judgment: union leaders. The 
American people, through their Government, are 
now wrestling with the problem of bringing them 
to their senses, depriving them of their power to 
wreak and wreck our economic wellbeing. I have 
faith that the American people will prove able to 
deal effectively with this menace. 


NEED FOR ECONOMIC UNDERSTANDING 


American industry, American finance, Ameri- 
can business has failed unconscionably to pro- 
mulgate A.B.C. economic education, to develop 
sound economic understanding throughout our 
population. 

Organized labor has done a much better, more 
forceful, more comprehensive job in promulgat- 
ing its tenets. 

Whereas labor union leaders have built up 
enormously powerful organizations, wielding 
something savoring of political dictatorialness, 
the many millions of those who made possible 
employment of workers have been woefully un- 
organized, woefully without influence, woefully 
without leaders to safeguard their interests when 
jeopardized by organized workers. 

This grave difficulty in our economy should be 
remedied. 

How? 

I am President of the Investors League. But 
I must confess that we have received shortsighted- 
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ly little support from those who should be fore- 
most in developing a strong organization of in- 
vestors. America urgently needs such a mega- 
phone to enable the voice of job-providers, in- 
vestors, to bé heard as loudly as the voice of. or- 
ganized labor, the beneficiaries of the jobs fur- 
nished by the savings of these thrifty millions of 
individuals and families. 

Corporations should make possible the organiz- 
ing of their own stockholders, so that when cru- 
cial problems affecting them, in labor, taxation or 
other legislation, etc., confront managements, they 
could bring the real owners of business concerns 
into the picture and utilize their far-flung, legiti- 
mate influence in striving for equitable treatment. 


MAKING SOME PROGRESS 


It is encouraging to note—is it a sign of the 
times?—that following the passing of a resolu- 
tion at its last annual meeting, the Pennsylvania 
Railroad has appointed a committee of stock- 
holders to work with the management on labor 
and government matters affecting the owners, the 
stockholders. 

May I interpolate that when we of the League 
have sought to invite Federal legislators to give 
thought to “the forgotten man,” the investor, we 
have received the most respectful hearing, con- 
sideration, from an increasing number of Sena- 
tors and Representatives—including, may I add, 
the Chairman of this Committee, Senator Taft? 

In waging a nationwide campaign of economic 
education, companies should devote a part of 
their advertising for furtherance of this essential 
cause, 

To promote better understanding, corporations 
should hold annual meetings of employees, prefer- 
ably around the time they hold their annual stock- 
holders’ meetings. These meetings should be held 
in various parts of the country, easily accessible 
to all. 

To bring about a more friendly relationship, 
companies should hold “open house” at their 
plants once a year, for the wives and families of 
employees and for the local community. 

Incidentally, as a member of the Board of Edu- 
cation in my home town, I discovered that cer- 
tain of the textbooks being used in the schools 
were insidiously Communistic, and I succeeded 
in having what I regarded as the worst of them, 


(Continued on page 41) 











Chain Stores | 


HAIN STORES are many 
+ things to many people. 
To consumers, they are a con- 
venient, economical source 
of supply. To manufacturers, 
they are a major outlet for 
goods. Toother retailers, they 
are the big competition. 

To the investor, they are 
a special kind of challenge, 
for chain store securities run 
the whole gamut of oppor- 
tunity—from the speculative 
to the “blue chip”. Right 
now, the changing tides of 
retailing complicate the 
problem. That’s why we have 
just published a factual re- 
view of the field. 

After examining the in- 

dustry as a whole, our new 
booklet, “CHAIN STORES . 
analyzes the present situa- 
tion and future prospects of 
30 leading companies, pro- 
vides pertinent investment 
data on 22 others. Investors 
may have it without cost. Just 
send your request for a copy 
of “CHAIN STORES” to... 






































DEPARTMENT T-4 


MERRILL LYNCH, 
Pierce, FENNER & BEANE 


Underwriters and Distributors of 
Investment Securities 


Brokers in Securities and Commodities 
70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y- 
Offices in 92 Cities 














One curious thing about our Stock 
Market is that most people are almost 
always bullish, if conditions at all 
permit it; and that the prognosticator 
of a market decline is a very unpop- 
ular fellow—a cross between an ogre 
and a public enemy. 

Except after protracted declines, the 
chorus of bulls is always foreseeing 
favorable market developments, great 
price rises, etc. Since the market usual- 
ly rises for longer periods than it 
declines, the bulls are right most of 
the time. Although the time span of the 
bad declines is brief compared to the 
rises, the destruction of prices is 
severe. 

If we go back and read the news- 
papers, magazines, services, brokerage 
letters, etc., during the formation of 
our historical cyclical tops, we cannot 
help being impressed with the vigor- 
ous, widespread bullishness. This bull- 
ishness presumably had paid off dur- 
ing the years of rising markets, so the 
comments take on an air of stronger 
confidence and authority the higher 
the bull market rises. : 


FAVORABLE NEWS EMPHASIZED 


There are always favorable and un- 
favorable developments for the stock 
market. And at the cyclical tops, the 
favorable items far outnumber the un- 
favorable, and naturally they get much 
more widespread comment, emphasis, 
and circulation. 

Characteristically, this optimism per- 
sists for some time after the cyclical 
downturn has gotten under way in 
stock prices and industrial activity. So 
the general emotional mood of busi- 
ness and the financial community is a 
questionable guide. Only the catas- 
trophic declines dim the bullish chorus. 
When the going starts getting really 
tough, we then hear that it is “un- 





Joun MInvELL, industry analyst and stock 





market technician, is economist for a leading 


Stock Exchange firm. 


STOCK TRADING 


cg} Guide Posts 
To Wall St. 


The Eternal Bulls 








By JOSEPH MINDELL 


patriotic” to be bearish, that it reveals 
a lack of faith in America. “Don’t sell 
America short,” epitomizes this _atti- 
tude in a phrase. This confused argi- 


ment on patriotic grounds has recurred , 


in the early phases of all modern bear 
markets. 

Now, of course, one’s expectations 
of the Stock Market Cycle has nothing 
to do with love of country. In fact, in- 
sofar as the United States may be 
weakened as a nation by severe market 
declines, the perennial optimists en- 
courage the maladjustments of mis- 
placed confidence that aggravate the 
cyclical tops. 

“There is nothing to fear but fear 
itself’ may be very inspirational at 
times, but at other times there is 
plenty to fear, including Pollyanna 
complacency. 


REASONS FOR OPTIMISM 


What are the reasons for this per- 
sistent optimism? What causes it and 
what sustains it? Is it part of a great 
plot? Or is it a consequence of the 
growth of the institutions which con- 
stitute our marketplace? 

Optimism is a general characteristic 
of American enterprise. Probably it is 
a heritage from our pioneer ancestors, 
to whom all obstacles seemed sur- 
mountable, and for whom the road to 
wealth seemed clear. Until recently, 
the United States has had an expand- 
ing economy, and our national ideol- 
ogy has been conditioned by this. 

Early financial American history is 
full of examples of wealth accumulated 
through buying good stocks and hold- 
ing them for a lifetime. The financial 
biographies of earlier periods give this 
as a simple key to financial success— 
with some surface plausibility. Al- 
though the rate of secular growth has 
been markedly reduced, the old axioms 
still remain in our traditions—as part 
of the folklore of our Stock Market. 

The American business man who 
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Being Sym He 





' ueceeds and has money to invest ‘is 


usually the aggressive, optimistic type, 
the type likely to succeed in a highly 
competitive, mobile society like ours, 
the type who makes money or tries to 
make it. Any bearish forecast alarms 
him about his own business, and he 
doesn’t like to entertain such ideas. 

And if it occurs at a cyclical top, 
he is probably in the middle of an ex- 
pansion program in his own business, 
for which he is responsible. So his 
resistance to bearish arguments, at 
the crest of the wave, comes from sev- 
eral sources. His optimism affects his 
important business decisions as to cur- 
rent buying, employment, and capital 
expenditures. 


NATURAL TO BE BULLISH 


The financial Services are tailored 
to the American disposition. They feed 
a constant stream of hope and opti- 
mism. In fact, during their rare 


@ periods of bearishness, their subscrip- 
tions drop rapidly and drive them — 


back toward optimism for self-preser- 
vation. Aside from the problem of 
being right or wrong, the Services en- 
joy better relations with their clients 
when they are bullish. A few Services 
do peddle a constant bearish point of 
view, and yet manage to exist. But 
their market is quite small. 

Newspaper income is derived pri- 
marily from the sale of advertising 
space. The advertising expenditures of 
business enterprise are usually related 
to the volume of sales. Therefore, the 
newspaper is interested in, the main- 
tenance of-a large volume of sales for 
American business. Thus there is an 
unconscious, if not conscious, motiva- 
tion for the newspapers to encourage 
attitudes favorable to buying and 
spending. 

The average customer can be in- 
duced to buy stocks more easily than 
to sell, if the market is rising or stable. 
He can rarely be induced to sell short. 
He complains more bitterly if his 
broker or advisor keeps him from a 
longside profit than if he suffers a 
longside paper loss. If he sells a stock 
and sees it go higher, he becomes dis- 
turbed; and if he sells short and the 
market goes higher, he becomes vio- 
lently disturbed. Brokers and ad- 
Visors are sensitive to these tempera- 
mental characteristics of the American 
investor. 

Within the financial community, the 


4 relevant news is sifted and restated in 
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market flashes, letters, reports, phone 


advices, etc. Here, too, the optimistic 
bias is apparent. The main source of 
revenue for the financial community is 
from commissions on security transac- 
tions. Since the trading volume is 
larger in rising markets, a rising trend 
produces more commissions over 
longer periods, and much more con- 
genial relations with the customers. 


The antidote to this eternal optimism 
is not eternal pessimism. On the whole, 
optimism is a desirable trait, for it 
enables us to carry on against difhi- 
culty. All that we need do is allow for 
the general. bias toward optimism as 
we frame our market judgments. 

The eternal bulls are pleasant and 
well-meaning. But they are a poor 
guide to successful trading. 
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Cities Service Company 


3 To the Holders of 
3% Debentures due 1977 


Preferred and Preference Stocks 


You are hereby notified that the first coupon 
appertaining to the 3% Debentures due 1977 
became payable on July 1, 1947. Holders of 
coupon Debentures, if they have not already 
done so, are requested to present their coupons 
for immediate payment to Cities Service Com- 
pany, 60 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y 


Holders of certificates for Preferred and 
Preference stocks who have not yet received 
the 3% Debentures due 1977, pursuant to the 
provisions of the Plan dated November 20, 
1946, as amended, are requested to present 
their certificates, properly endorsed and in ac- 
cordance with instructions heretofore given, to 
The Chase National Bank of the City of New 
York, 11 Broad Street, New York 15, N. Y., in 
order to receive the Debentures to which 
they are entitled. Dividends on the Preferred 
and Preference stocks have ceased to accrue 
and such exchange is necessary to enable 
the holders of certificates therefor to obtain 
the July 1, 1947 and subsequent interest 


payments. 


CITIES SERVICE COMPANY 


By: W. ALTON JONES, President 

















“THE DOW THEORY” 
BAROMETER 


Tenth Year 


A weekly service predict- 
ing future trends in the 
stock market by an expert 
on Dow's theory. 


Send $1 for Four Weeks’ Trial 


GAYLORD WOOD 


525-F S$. E. 22TH AVENUE 
FORT LAUDERDALE, FLORIDA 














STOCK MARKET 


INVESTORS 


and Traders 


Get practical advice frem practi- 
cal market men. Market Direction 
tells exactly wHaT and WHEN to 
buy or sell. We will gladly prove 
to you just how accurate, instruc- 
tive and specific eur weekly bul- 
letin is—at our own expense. Write 
for a Pree 3-week subscription to: 


Market Direction, w. 


556 PURE Oll BLDG., CHICAGO 1], ILL. 














T he value of Forbes 
the 


advertiser is based 


Magazine to 
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value to the reader 
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Outlook for the 


Electrical Industry sy ©. a xrauss 


VER since the war the electrical 
industry has been generally re- 
garded as one of our foremost 

“backlog” industries, that is, industries 
where the factor of deferred demand 
was thought to be particularly promi- 
nent. By and large this has proved 
true. The latent demand for electrical 
goods, because of severe wartime re- 
strictions on output for civilian use, 
was not only heavy but urgent, and 
strikes and shortages slowed initial 
post-war progress toward meeting it. 

On the other hand, notably in the 


But while oversupply conditions in 
appliances are still months off, exis- 
tence of excess capacity is bound to 
make for keen competition later on 
when after satisfaction of deferred de- 
mand the industry finds itself with 
greatly expanded production facilities 
and declining sales. Companies 
equipped to meet consumer preferences 
and to sell their products effectively 
will then be in best position to profit 
from the potentials of a market known 
for its long-term growth. 

For the heavier electrical lines, the 





Manufacturers of Electrical Equipment 
-—Earnings Per Share—, 
First 


1945 1946 
General Electric .......... $1.96 $1.49 
Westinghouse Electric.... 2.03 0.65 
Cutler-Hammer .......... 1.94 2.43 
DCE,  \ethvesawed oes 1.18 1.96 
Emerson Electric Mfg..... 2.61 1.02 
Master Electric ........... 1.75 3.43 
McGraw Electric ......... 1.71 4.64 
Eureka-Williams ......... 0.82 1.10 
i = .55%G6as6s sk euees> 0.14 1.26 
Sunbeam Corp. ........... 1.78 2.42 





* 12 months to 3/31/47. +Based on 1946 dividends. (1) Paid 40¢ so far in 1947. (2) | 
(N.A.) Not available. 


3 months ended 4/30/47. 


Quarter Div. Recent Yield} Price Range 
1947 196 #@ Price ) 1947 
$0.58 $1.60 35 45 39%—32 
0.81 1.00 27 3.7 28%—22% 
0.87 1.50 25 6.0 30%—18% 
0.57 0.76 15 5.0 185%—13% 

0.69 None’ ll ne 153%— 9% 
1.39 1.50 38 40 40 —27% 
5.67* 2.50 40 6.2 4 —35 
0.54? 0.50 9 54 13%— 7% 
0.55 0.25 8 3.1 12 — 7% 
N.A. 1.40 29 48 33 —26 





lighter appliance field, production 
capacity has increased enormously, 
portending an early return to com- 
petitive conditions. 

Appliance production in_ several 
lines is now well above pre-war, with 
prices for unknown brands already 
under pressure despite the fact that 
production is still not in balance with 
demand. Consumer preference for 
established brands is proving an im- 
portant factor. Established manufac- 
turers, in contrast to many post-war 
new-comers, are still busy working off 
heavy order backlogs with correspond- 
ing favorable sales and earnings pros- 
pects. They are not likely to attain 
scheduled maximum production before 
the end of the year. - 





E. A. Krauss, one of Forses regular Finan- 
cial Editors, is a well-known economist and 
market analyst. 


outlook appears relatively more clear- 
cut over the intermediate term. There 
exists unprecedented demand as re 
flected by huge backlogs of orders, 
and a high level of operations at favor- 
able profit margins is indicated for a 
good many months. Big orders have 
been placed for equipment such as tur- 
bines and generators, principally for 
expansion of electric utilities. And re- 
placement demand will grow as exist- 
ing equipment wears out or becomes 
obsolete. 

Added to this are heavy require 
ments for electric control units, frac- 
tional horsepower motors and a vari- 
ety of industrial needs that make the 
heavier equipment field relatively more 
attractive at this time. 

While satisfactory profits appear in 
prospect this year for most electrical 
companies, more extended prosperity 
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is likely for producers of the heavier 
lines. 

This has found reflection market- 
wise, with stocks of the latter com- 
panies performing relatively better 
than the former. 

It is, of course, not always practical 
to draw a line between the two, espe- 
cially in the case of the industry lead- 
ers which are well diversified and well 
entrenched in either field. Diversifica- 











- @ tion here is a distinct factor of strength, 
and the shares of the two leading com- 

1 panies appear, therefore, relatively 

‘ most attractive. 

h General Electric in the first quarter 


received orders totalling $272 millions; 
8 Westinghouse at the end of May had 
aa order backlog of $675 millions. 
Y 9g These figures spell big business. It has 


it § been estimated that the two companies 

n together account for well over 50% of 
total industry output. 

ie General Electric, largest factor in the 


industry with ever-expanding interests 
and exceptional merchandising ability, 
has not only a major share in the 
heavy equipment market but a leading 
s¢ & position in the lighter lines. 
. Westinghouse, second largest com- 
% § pany, while more dependent on income 
4 @ from heavy equipment, is aiming for 
y ae? larger share of the appliance market 
'¥, @ and should show a goed increase over 
5 pre-war sales. 
Yy The shares of both are attractive 
for immediate earnings prospects and 
WP longer-term potentials. 
2) Among the - smaller companies, 
Square “D,” a well-known maker of 
— § electrical control units, has a_back- 
ground of good earning power and 
prospects of further growth. Order 
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backlogs exceed present manufacturing 





capacity. Facilities are being expanded. 

Master Electric Co. is principally a 
maker of industrial-type electric mo- 
tors, for which there is heavy demand. 
Earnings are rising substantially. The 
stock appears a promising speculation. 

Shortage of fractional horsepower 
motors, widely used in electrical appli- 
ances and elsewhere, has been pro- 
nounced. Emerson Electric Mfg., a 
leading producer of such units, is en- 
joying correspondingly good business 





after last year’s difficulties because of \ 
the shortage of copper. While over the sapien 
longer-term the stock may be rather SES AL. 





speculative, the more immediate out- 
look points to good earnings recovery. 

McGraw Electric, a maker of appli- 
ances as well as industrial fuses and 
other control units, has developed sub- 
stantial earning power, permitting gen-_ . — 
erous dividends. The stock appears at- 
tractive for income and appreciation. 








"She says she wants seme edvice 
about investments 











CHEMICAL 
BANK 
TRUST COMPANY 


Founded 1824 
165 Broadway, New York 


CONDENSED STATEMENT OF CONDITION 
At the close of business, June 30, 1947 


State and Municipal Bonds.......... 
Other Bonds and Investments 
















ASSETS 
Cash and Due from Banks........... $325,011,456.43 
U. S. Government Obligations........ 463,613,550.92 


Bankers’ Acceptances and Call Loans 84,155,715.98 
66,606,317.86 
Me eacas wie 56,963,545.51 


Loans and Discounts................ 284,925,139.85 
I oo 5e:eiais'e'ne-sae'sa'e'e 209,793.50 
“Other Real Estate.... 2,231,697.97 
aay aa akcwdeic eet wkeenes 118,773.38 
Credits Granted on Acceptances...... 5,246,451.49 
Accrued Interest and Accounts 

I wh inicia sara aicaabneaukend 2,955,447.79 
I ON iron oslo dd die bse bance 1,055,152.80 





Deposits (including Official and Certi- 
fied Checks Outstanding 


$1,293,093,043.48 


LIABILITIES 
Capital Stock ........ $25,000,000.00 
OS ae eo 75,000,000.00 
Undivided Profits .... 7,289,612.65 $107,289,612.65 
Reserve for Contingencies........... 4,350,530.35 
Reserves for Taxes, Expenses, etc.... 4,745,615.30 
Dividend Payable July 1, 1947...... 1,125,000.00 
Acceptances Outstanding $7,201,957.91 
(Less own acceptances 

held -in_ portfolio) 976,625.54 6,225,332.37 

Other Lishilifies  .......ccccccecccces 398,354.92 


$27 ,267,966.24) 1,168,958,597.89 





and for other purposes required by law. 
* 
e Assessed Valuation $4,201,690.00 


$1,293,093,043.48 


Securities carried at $18,427,734.61 in the foregoing 
statement are deposited to secure public funds 





Q@harter Member New York Clearing House Association 
Member Federal Reserve System 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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Se PROFIT SOURCES 


yours today in 


am I: | the new 1947 
| 2 treasury of 

| “NEW PRODUCTS 

AND SERVICES” 


This exciting new Journal of Com- 
merce 64-page tabloid lists and de- 
scribes 850 new money-making lines 
by 627 manufacturers. Yours to use, 
sell, produce or compete with. Get 
your copy now—then follow the daily 
“New Products” column in The 
Journal of Commerce. Your copy sent 
free with trial subscription of J-of-C 
—78 issues for only $5. Mail coupon 
and check today. 


Journal of f NEW YORK 


53 Park Row, New York 15, N. Y. 


Send me the next 78 issues plus my copy of 
“New Products and Services.’’ Check for $5 is 
enclosed. 




















Name. 
Address. 
City Zone No....___State____ 
* B-3 J 








zy 


Current Rate Paid 
as of Dec. 31, 1946 


SOUND MANAGEMENT 


: assures the wise investment 
of your funds under these 
Standard Federal Savings and 
: Loan Association Directors: 
Cc, A. DYKSTRA 
Provost at University of California 
at Los Ange 
GEO. M. EASON 
Past President National Savings 
and Loan League 
NORMAN M. LYON 
Captain, U.S.N.R. 
Cc. C. McKEE 
Bang ee . er of Water and Powes, 
ity of Los Angeles 
M. PENN PHILLIPS 
per 
DWIGHT W. STEPHENSON 
Attorney, Loeb and Loeb 
E. BAILEY WEBB 
Physician and Surgeon 


Send for “Save by Mail” plan and 


Standard’s financial statement. In- 
vest by the 10th—earn from the Ist. 


WRITE TODAY for your 
free copy of “California, 
Here I Come”, picturing 





“life” in California. (oo 
La Ka eB 
PRESIDENT m = 


STANDARD FEDERAL 


SAVINGS and LOAN ASSOCIATION 
735 So. Olive Street * Los Angeles 14, Calif. 





for ® 





What's Your Problem? 


Every issue, Forses will help subscribers 
find a solution to their business problems. 
Simply address your query to Business Infor- 
mation Editor, Forses Magazine, 120 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. To facilitate 
replies, please confine each inquiry to one 
specific question, and enclose stamped, self- 
addressed envelope. Questions not answered 
here will be answered by’ mail. 


Q.—I should like the names and addresses 
of the principal organizations which furnish 
information on the recognition and elimina- 
tion of home and industrial safety hazards. 
—Rosert C. Wixket, Sandusky, O. 


A.—National Safety Council, Inc. 
405 Lexington Ave., New York, N 
Y.; National Board of Fire Under- 
writers, 85 John St., New York, 
N. Y. Magazine: Safety Education, 
20 N. Wacker Dr. Chicago, Ill. 


Q.—Could you give me the address of the 
manufacturer of the “advanced panel ma- 
terial” referred to in your New Ideas de- 
partment?—D. I. Hoorsroox, Rust Craft 
Publishers, Boston, Mass. 


A—West Coast 
Aberdeen, Wash. 


Plywood Co., 


Q.—In a recent issue you had an article 
on a new rust remover. Where can I obtain 
this product?—E. E. Wotrers, The Gen- 
eral Fireproofing Co., Youngstown, - Ohio. 


A—Consolidated Sales Agency, 
2509 Commerce St., Dallas, Tex: 


Q.—Can you tell me where I ‘can obtain 
an up-to-date book on cost accounting? Also 
a book on corporation income tax informa- 
tion?—Jack A. Wacner, Kansas City 4, Mo. 


A—Cost Accounting, by John J. 
W. Neuner, published by Richard D. 
Irwin, Inc., 332 S. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. Price $5. Federal Tax 
Course, published annually by Pren- 
tice-Hall, Inc., 70 Fifth Ave, New 
York, N. Y. Price, $12.60. 


Q.—Where can I get information on the 
florist business?—C. R. MoEeHLENHOFF, St. 
Louis, Mo. 


A.—The trade magazines cover- 
ing this field: Florists Exchange and 
Horticultura] Trade World, 448 W. 
37th St.. New York, N. Y.; Florists 
Review, 343 S. Dearborn St. Chi- 
cago 4, Ill.; Florists Telegraph De- 
livery News, 209 W. Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago 6, IIl. 


Q.—Can you tell me the names of manu- 
facturers of small tear gas guns, the type 
used for burglar protection?—T. I. Henrnc- 
TON, Shreveport, La. 


A—Federal Laboratories, Inc., P. 
O. Box 268, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Lake 
Erie Chemical Co., Scranton and 





Pay Roads, Cleveland, 0.; Manville 
Mfg. Co; Pontiac, Mich. 
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Rovar Tyeewairer 
Company, Ine. 


A dividend of 134%, amounting to 
$1.75 per share, on account of the 
current quarterly dividend period 
ending July 31, 1947, has been 
declared payable July 15, 1947 on 
the outstanding preferred stock 
of the Company to holders of pre- 
ferred stock of record at the close 
of business on July 7, 1947. 


A dividend of 40¢ per share and 
an extra dividend of 10¢ per share 
have been declared payable July 
15, 1947, on the outstanding com- 
mon stock of the Company, of 
the par value of $1.00 per share, | 
to holders of common stock of | 
record at the close of business on | 





July 7, 1947. 


June 25, H. A. WAY 
1947 


———_ ROYAL ——— 














LEE RUBBER & TIRE 
CORPORATION 


FACTORIES 
YOUNGSTOWN + CONSHOHOCKEN 


DIVISIONS 


REPUBLIC RUBBER 
Youngstown, Ohio 
INDUSTRIAL RUBBER PRODUCTS 
<¥ LEE TIRE & RUBSER COMPANY 
4 OF NEW YORK, INC. 
aie Conshohocken, Pa. 
LEE DELUXE TIRES AND TUBES 
The Board of Directors has this day 
declared the regular quarterly divi- 
dend of 50c per share on the 
outstanding capital stock of the 
Corporation, payable August 1, 
1947, to stockholders of record 
at the close of business July 15, 
1947. Books will not be closed, 


A. S$. POUCHOT 


June 19, 1947 Treasurer 





















Can we experience momen- 
tary flights of the soul? The 
ancients called it Cosmic Con- 
sciousness—the merging of 
man’s mind with the Univer- 
sal Intelligence. Not a reli- 
gious idea. Learn the simple 
natural laws for receiving 
inner joy and power. Write 
for FREE book today. Ad- 
dress: Scribe P.C.X. 


Te ROSICRUCIANS 
(AMORC 
San Jose - California 


au 








Your dividend notice in ForsEs 
directs nationwide attention of 
influential investors in finance 
and industry to your company. 
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Informative Reading 


Valuable booklets are published by many 
concerns and made available free to inter- 
ested business men. The best of these on 
matters of wide interest are listed in this 
wery-issue service to Forpes readers. Ad- 
dress your request, by number, ‘to: Sub- 
scriber Service Dept., Forbes Magazine, 
120 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 


344. 1,000 anp 1 Ways To Use SrTeEncILs: 
The “Bible” of stencil marking, this three- 
color, profusely illustrated catalog presents 
a multitude of facts about stencils, shows 
how they can be put to profitable use by 
manufacturers, wholesalers, warehousers, etc. 


345. Motors: “Must” reading for all in- 
vestors, this authoritative study of the motor 
industry provides the facts most of them 
want, need. Designed to help them “inves- 
tigate, then invest,” it contains up-to-date 
basic analyses of automobile and accessory 
manufacturers. 


346. History Derines THE Foop BROKER: 
Briefly traces the development of the food 
broker from the 16th century, and discusses 
his position in industry today. Includes a 
section on definitions and distinctions, lists 
sources of authority for such definitions. An 
interesting example of an industry educa- 
tional program. 


347. OppoRTUNITIES AND PITFALLS IN 
Foreicn Trape: Particularly timely, frank 
discussion of the favorable and unfavorable 
aspects of this country’s foreign trade. Pre- 
pared by an organization with a century and 
a half of experience in financing America’s 
exports and imports, it’s highly constructive, 
practical. 


348. WHat Makes Workers Work: An 
outstanding exponent of incentive pay plans 
makes some pertinent comments upon this 
vitally important-subject. No mere academi- 
cian, the author, a successful industrialist, 
points out that we must eliminate the gulf 
which so often separates employers and em- 
ployed, reveals how he succeeded in getting 
his plan started and accepted. 


349. BANKS AND THE CONSERVATION Move- 
MENT: Provocative discussion of the relat- 
ions between banker and farmer, in which is 
emphasized a new method of determining 
farm loans, based on the productivity and 
potential productivity of the land. 


350. INpustRIAL ADVANTAGES IN Massa- 
CHUSETTS: Well-documented, chock-full of 
facts and figures, this attractive brochure 
shows the distinct opportunities offered by a 
key state to the business man seeking ad- 
vantageous location for new or expanding in- 
dustrial establishments. Labor, taxation, 
markets, transportation and business services 
offered in this area are thoroughly analyzed. 


351. Ramtroap Finance: This study pre- 
sents the financial record and achievements 
of an important segment of the transporta- 
tion industry in building up its plant while 
reducing debt, Timely, authoritative, it pre 
sents a series of conclusions concerning the 
toads’ vital needs, and the steps essential to 
their preservation. 
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Alexander Fraser, elected president 
and a director of Shell Union Oil 
Corp., and H. S. M. Burns, elected 
president of Shell Oil Co., operating 
subsidiary. 

H. B. Bryans, elected president of 
Philadelphia Electric Co., succeeding 
Horace P. Liversidge, who becomes 
chairman of the board and continues 
as executive head of the company. 

Richard H. West, elected executive 
vice-president of the Irving Trust Co. 
of N. Y. 

R. S. Hammond, of Atlanta, ap- 
pointed general sales manager of the 
building products division of Johns- 
Manville Corp. 

P. O. Peterson, elected vice-president 
in charge of manufacturing of the 


Studebaker Corp. 





Congratulations 


John Jay Hopkins, elected president 
of the Electric Boat Co., succeeding 
Lawrence Y. Spear, who becomes 
chairman. 

James A. Moffett 2d, manager of the 
foreign department of Corn Products 
Refining Co., elected a director of 
South Porto Rico Sugar Co. 

Harley Hise, of California, ap- 
pointed by .Président Truman as a 
member of the board of directors of 
the Reconstruction Finance Corp. 

Dr. Randolph T. Major, elected a 
vice-president of Merck & Co., manu- 
facturing chemists. 

Stanley W. Cousley, elected presi- 
dent of Fidelity-Philadelphia Trust Co. 

Joel S. Mitchell, elected executive 
vice-president of Standard Brands, 
Inc. 











225 STOCKS 
that have not missed 


a Dividend in 25 Years 


| ome A REVIEW of every actively traded common stock our Staff 
has listed 225 with unbroken dividend records for 25 or more years 
.. . 99 have not skipped a payment in 45 years or longer . . . eight go 
back 100 years ...one has’ paid dividends for the past 134 years. 

Such consistent dividend records mean that these stocks have success- 
fully weathered the slump following World War I and the drastic 


depression of 1930-32. 


This Report gives dividend record of each issue, 1946 per share earnings 
and dividends, indicated 1947 dividends and current yield. ; 


GUIDE TO INVESTMENT BARGAINS 


Here is an invaluable aid to investors looking for income bargains in 
today’s depressed Stock Market. Among these sound issues are: 


Group yielding 6%—dividends well 


current earnings. 


protected by 


Group yielding 5% or more — current dividends earned 
in each of past 10 years or more. 

Group yielding 6% or better — current dividends cov- 
ered by average earnings of past 10 years. 


The real postwar boom is ahead when these high-yielding issues should 
appreciate steadily in price. Safety in these stocks has been demonstrated 
by long earning power which makes them resistant to further inter- 


mediate declines. 


Yours with One Months TRIAL" Jor Only $f 


We will send this 225-stock report and the complete weekly UNITED 
Bulletin Service for one full month to new readers for only $1. 


SEND NAME AND 
ADDRESS NOW WITH 


UNITED BUSINESS SERVICE 


$1 FOR REPORT FM-10 210 NEWBURY ST. 


BOSTON, MASS. 
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THIS STOCK 
FAVORED 


Our staff has uncovered a stock 
whose technical and fundamental pic- 


1 0-0:0.@ 5 MOL OB BOLO) 


Technical Position Is 


Good 


By HARRY D. COMER 





tures are such as to warrant expecta- 
tion of an unusually profitable up- 
move over the coming weeks. 


Company earned over $3 per share 
in 1946 and better than $4 is reported 
for first six months of current fiscal. 
Fundamental outlook exceedingly fa- 
vorable. Stock was one of the few 
issues to surge to new highs in 
March and is now available at a 
strong support shelf from which we 
expect a rise of 10 or more points: 
Yielding better than 5% at current 
price, a substantial increase in divi- 
dends over the next 6 months is 
probable. 


We consider this stock an 
outstanding Special Situation 
for price appreciation 


To new readers only we will send chart 


and analysis of this uniquely situated 
issue, plus Bulletins of July 3, 8, 
$20 


ll, 15 and 18 on receipt of only 

Regular Term Subscription Rates: 
Six months’ service....... $550 
One year’s service........ $100 0 


STOCK TREND 
SERVICE 


Div. F-715 - Springfield 3, Mass. 
BEEBE EBSEEHEEBEEE EES 





. THE RICHARD D. WYCKOFF 
COURSE OF 


STOCK MARKET 
INSTRUCTION 


(Not an advisory service) 


teaches you how to eliminate 
guesswork in judging the proba- 
ble course of price movements 
and shows how to conduct your 
investment or trading opera- 
tions in accordance with time- 
tested principles. 


Develops independent judgment 


Offers you a definite, compre- 
hensive plan of study which en- 
ables you to employ your funds 
in the stock market intelligently. 








WYCKOFF ASSOCIATES, Inc. FB 
92 Liberty Street, New York 6, N. Y. 


Send me particulars of your Course of 
Instruction. 


Name 
PRD 000060 seneseecnvccdoonesece 
City ond State... cccccccccscvccscccs 
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DOW-JONES AVERAGES 


INDUS TRIALS 


RAILROADS 





November December January February 
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IS THE STOCK MARKET 


MAKING BOTTOM? 


Write Dept. F for FREE 1947 OUTLOOK and 

FREE CURRENT BULLETIN if a NEW IN- 

QUIRER; OLD INQUIRERS SEND $1.00. 
Cyclotron Square-Root Advisory Service 
1412 Amsterdam Read, Covington 55, Kentucky 








Technical performance of stocks in 
recent weeks has been excellent. Lead- 
ership began in good-grade dividend 
stocks and is gradually spreading to 
more speculative issues, revealing ex- 
panding confidence. Most of time, 
trading volume has paralleled price- 
movement, confirming bullishness. 

Railroad shares, long a drag on gen- 
eral market, have recently lifted out of 
downtrending channel and now prom- 
ise to aid rather than hinder general 
rise. 


Summer seasonal forces still favor 
higher prices, particularly in Railroad 
shares. 

Dow-Jones railroad stock average 
has scored net progress during July in 
35 years, versus declines in 15 years, 
better than two-to-one. Industrial av- 
erage, 31 ups to 19 downs. 

Profit-taking is well absorbed de- 
spite extensive rise from May lows. 
Short interest, largest in several years, 
constitutes an important element of 
technical strength. 

A new era of equilibrium is opening 
in labor-management relations. New 
Taft-Hartley law gives employers legal 
recognition after twelve years of 
mounting labor power under Wagner 
Act, now superseded. 

Some sections of new law are al- 
ready operative. Unions may be sued 
by employers for damages arising from 
violation of contracts. Jurisdictional 


strikes ‘and secondary boycotts are 
now illegal. Government can get 80- 
day injunctions in cases involving na- 
tional health and safety. Other parts 
of law become effective August 23. 

Time will tell; but intent of Con- 
gress was to give management new 
rights as well as new responsibilities 
—to safeguard the public interest. 

With passage of time, industrial out- 
put per man-hour will reach new 
heights, above pre-war levels. 

Continued investor-preference for 
Oil shares is soundly based on (1) 
earnings and promise of prolonged 
period of prosperity, and (2) valuable 
natural resources underground. 

In Oil group our favorites continue 
to include Standard Oil, N. J., Stand- 
ard Oil of Indiana, Mission Corp., 
Continental Oil, and, in low-priced 
section, Texas Gulf Producing. 

Farm Machinery issues may come 
into keen demand if plans to rehabili- 
tate Europe make progress. Continued 
export of foods would maintain the 
buying-power of American farmers. 
Mechanization is best answer to high 
cost of farm labor. Shortage of steel 
is about only visible obstacle, and that 
will be overcome. Best market vehicles 
in farm stocks are: Oliver, Case, Deere 
& Co. and International Harvester. 

* 
Advance release by air mail of this regular 
article will be sent to interested readers 
on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 
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ECENTLY the market has been 
4% reflecting the feeling that England 
and France will accept the American 
plan for the reconstruction of Western 
Europe. This gives hope that Russia’s 
aggressiveness will be checkmated. 

For some months I have consistently 
recommended the oil stocks, including 
National Supply, an oil-well supply 
company. These stocks have done well, 
and still appear to be one of the most 
attractive groups. 

Considering the likelihood that there 
will be much activity in the oil fields 
for a long time, National Supply is 
especially recommended as a_ low- 
priced speculation for those who can 
afford to do without dividends. In the 
next year or two this stock might show 
over $4 a share—and double in price. 

Another group which shows signs of 
steady accumulation are the copper 
stocks. The leaders are Anaconda, 
Kennecott, American Smelting. 

Anaconda is the largest company in 











on- | the industry; two-thirds of its output 
new § comes from South America. Also con- 
ties — trols American Brass Co. and Ana- 
conda Wire & Cable Co. Capital, 
out- @ 8,674,000 shares. Paid $2.50 last year. 
new § Now around 34, Sold at 51 last year, 
and 69 in 1937. Funded debt has been 
for | paid off entirely. During the last ten 
(1) years working capital has increased 
ged $114 millions, and at the close of last 
able | year amounted to $180 millions. (Cash 
and government bonds, $130 millions.) 
“wr Attractive in the middle 30s. 
l - 
TPs KENNECOTT COPPER 
iced Kennecott’s output is two-thirds 
from domestic properties and one- 
ome | third from South America. Chase Brass 
bili- J Copper Co. is a subsidiary. Paid 
ued @ $2.50 last year. Now around 44. Last 
the | year’s high was around 60; 1937 high 
vers. was 6934. Capital, 10,821,000 shares. 
nigh Working capital increased $139 mil-. 
steel T lions in last 10 years, amounting to 
that $209 millions at the close of:last year. 
icles } (Cash and government bonds, $173 
eere 


millions.) Recommended around 45. 

American Smelting & Refining is 
one of the world’s largest smelters and 
refiners of metals. Has large invest- 
ments in General Cable and Revere 
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INVESTMENT POINTERS 


Oils and Copper Stocks Attractive 
By JOSEPH D. GOODMAN 


Copper & Brass. Capital, 500,000 7% 
preferred stock and 2,191,000 common. 
Paid $3 last year. Now in the high 50s. 
Last year’s high was 73, compared 
with 105 in the previous bull market 
of 1937. Has paid off funded debt 
and substantially increased working 
capital in past 10 years. Current earn- 
ings reached the surprisingly large 
amount of $3.50 per share during the 
first quarter of 1947. Increased divi- 
dends this year are a logical expecta- 
tion. Management is highly regarded. 

Newmont Mining, now around 37, 
has 1,063,000 shares. Paid $1.50 last 
year. High price last Summer, 50; 
high price in 1937 was 67. The com- 
pany is an investment trust, owning 
large amounts of mining stock. (Also 
owns 281,560 shares of Continental 
Oil). Among holdings are 223,000 
shares of Hudson Bay Mining & 
Smelting; 156,000 shares of Kenne- 
cott Copper; 184,000 shares of Phelps 
Dodge; 11,000 shares of St. Joseph 
Lead; 31,000 shares of Texas Gulf Sul- 
phur. At the close of last year the 
equity per share (based on the mar- 
ket value of the investments) amount- 
ed to $64 per share. Attractive. 


STOCKS USED IN AVERAGES 


Readers who follow the Dow-Jones 
industrial averages will be interested 
ir. knowing that of the 30 stocks in 
these averages 20 declined to the 1943- 
44, base during the past year. The 
following 10 stocks did not: Bethle- 
hem, Eastman Kodak, Johns-Manville, 
National Distillers, National Steel, 
Sears Roebuck, Standard Oil of Cali- 
fornia, Standard Oil of New Jersey, 
Texas Co., Union Carbide. The oils, 
of course, have held up better than any 
group in the last year. 

Barring something entirely unex- 
pected, it does not now appear that 
these 10 stocks will decline to their 
1943-44 base in the months ahead. 

It is well to keep in mind, however, 
that the steel industry will need high- 
er prices if earnings are to be main- 
tained at reasonable levels. 


Advance release by air mail of this regular 
article will be sent to interested readers 





on the’ day of its writing. Rates on request. 


ADVERTISEMENT 


W. H. ROYSTONE 
INVESTMENT ANALYST 


Author of “America Tomorrow’ sent 
complimentary to clients. Recent’ Reader 
says: ‘The most compact and far-seeing 
economic philosophy I have ever read.” 


W. H. Roystone, the well-known New York 
Investment Consultant, has stopped his news- 
paper comments that were published na- 
tionally and found so profitable to investors. 
He now writes only a confidential weekly 
letter of personal guidance to his own priv- 
ate clients. 


Success during many years has proved his 
theories correct. He found that to buy with 
the good buying and sell with the good 
selling is about all one needs to know. That’s 
how he called the 1946 top, the October low 
and the ensuing February top. 

Roystone now has clients in cash waiting 
to buy a selected list he thinks the surest 
fortune-building bargains of this century. 

These same weekly bulletins that cost you 
only five dollars for one each week during 
seven of these critical weeks, go to hundreds 
of clients from coast to coast, to traders who 
pay one hundred dollars a year for special 
situations and to investors who pay a large 
annual fee for portfolio supervision. 

Remember, keeping true to the main trend 
is the secret of success in Wall Street. When 
you send check ($5.00 for seven weeks or 
$25.00 for one year) be sure to ask for 
AMERICA TOMORROW and those famous 
27 Safety Rules for Investors and Traders. 
Address: W. H. Roystone, Forest Hills 9 
Long Island, N. Y. (Instituted 1931). Nerv 
York consultation $25. Save this notice. 


AAA AAAAS) 


WORRIED ABOUT 
YOUR STOCKS? 


Don’t sit tight—it may be 
costly! Right now, check 
with Babson’s. Simply at- 
tach list of 7 of your secur- 
ities to this ad and mail to 
us. We'll tell you if clients 
have been advised to Hold 
or Switch them. No cost or 
obligation. Write Dept. F-53 


BABSON’S REPORTS 


Wellesley Hills 82, Mass. 
(?—SA’dDAAWSA—AA 
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TREND-APPRECIATION 


A book which outlines a policy 
for judging market trend turn- 
ing points. 


(a) 


(b) 


(c) 


(d) 


PROFITS 


Price $1. 


INCLUDED WITH 
THIS BOOK— 


Our current Weekly Reports 
which provide our analysis of 
the comparative strength of 
Buying and Selling in the 
present market —-in terms of 
actual Dollar-value of Gains 
and Losses. 


A 8-color 1947 Graph showing 
the comparative strength of 
these two basic forces from 
the Trend standpoint, NOW. 


A specific statement of our 
interpretation of the probable 
market trend for the period 
ahead—based on the factual 
infermation provided by our 
analysis and Graph. 

stocks which our study 
Gain and Loss Index 
450 issues indicates 


Selected 
of the 
data on 


_are likely to out-perform the 


To 


market materially on the next 
market move of consequence. 


receive all of the foregoing 


infermation use coupon (send $1.00 


to cover costs). 





Teri 


al 
$1.00 te cover costs. 


MANSFIELD MILLS 


COMPANY 


East Ave., Larchmont, N. Y. 


me current report F-74 and all 
Tisted in this advertisement. | 
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Charter Issued to Western States 


Harold Walsh, Financial Editor of 
the Los Angeles Times, thus reported 
the proceedings accompanying the 
granting of a League Charter for Re- 
gions 12 and 13, comprising Arizona, 
California, Colorado, Montana, Ne- 
vada, New Mexico, Utah and Wyoming, 
to William H. Carter: 


Launched in 1942 as the first real 


effort to organize investors into an 
articulate body for their own common 
good, the Investors League has today. 
reached the stature of official mouth- 
piece in matters pertaining to stock- 
holders’ welfare. 

The League’s influence is being felt 
not only in Washington but in State 
capitals and wherever .the need for 
proper representation of the stock- 
holders’ interests are needed. 

It has also brought its influence to 
bear in the relationship between man- 
agement and the stockholder, with the 
result that some corporate executives 
are today doing a much better job of 
presenting the important facts of com- 
pany operations in a more understand- 
able way. 

William Jackman, executive man- 
ager of the League, who was ‘here yes- 
terday to issue a charter to California 
members and to attend the annual 
meeting of the organization’s Southern 
California board of directors, explains 
that the League’s primary aim is to 
do everything possible to preserve the 
capitalistic, or as he terms it, the “in- 
vestoric” system, which has given this 
country the biggest standard of living 
ever enjoyed by any nation. .. . 

Jackman went on to say that since 
labor, farmers, management and gov- 
ernment are organized, it is the firm 
conviction of the League’s president, 
B. C. Forbes, that it is absolutely im- 
perative that all investors organize as 
a strong national body, for they are 
the people who furnish the venture 
capital without which there would be 
no jobs nor the continuation of indus- 
trial progress. .. . 

William H. Carter, executive secre- 
tary of Regions 12 and 13, which com- 
prise the eight Pacific Coast and 
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Forbes Testifies in Washington | 

At the invitation of Senator 
Fajt, B. C. Forbes, president 
of the Investors League, on 
July 10, testified before the 
Joint Committee on the Eco- 
nomic Report. See Page 31 
for gist of testimony. 











Rocky Mountain States, reports that 
many local investment and brokerage 
concerns, as well as some leading cor- 
porations, are lending their support to 
the League’s campaign to expand its 
membership here. California now ranks 
second in League membership among 
the various States, being exceeded only 
by New York, he says. 

The Southern California Board of 
Directors is composed of: James L. 
Beebe, partner, O’Melveny, Myers, at- 
torney; Hugo M. Burgwald, president, 
H. M. Burgwald Co., insurance; 
Marian Otis Chandler, chairman, 
Times-Mirror Co.; T. Kirk Hill, presi- 
dent, Kirkhill Rubber Co.; Ralph B. 
Lloyd, president, Lloyd Corp.; Howard 
W. Merrill, physician and ‘surgeon; 


W. C. Mullendore, president, Southern 


California Edison Co.; Phil Norton, ' 


Jr., vice-president, Philip Norton, Inc., 
realtor; Robert H. Parsons, president, 
Pacific Co. of California; George Pep- 
perdine, president, George Pepperdine 
Foundation; and W. H. Spurgeon, Jr., 
president, W. H. Spurgeon Realty Co. 


Los Angeles Examiner: 

. William Jackman, executive 
manager, Investors League, reports 
that only now are stockholders recog- 
nizing the need for some militant body 
to fight for their rights, particularly 
so far as unfavorable legislation is 
concerned. There are fully 15,000,000 
investors in this country. Mobilization 
of this force is the goal of the League. 
It then is expected to wield the power 
which such membership would give 
to assure fair treatment of investors at 
the hands of government, labor and 
management... . 
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FORECAST 


Experts Analyze 
Stock Market Outlook 


Forses presents in each issue how 
leading investment concerns read the 
outlook for the stock market in general 
and for specific issues. 


Hirscu & Co.: The number of individual 
issues currently reflecting bullish patterns 
has grown considerably in the past few 
weeks. They are: American Steel Foundries, 
Associated Dry Goods, E. W. Bliss, Chrysler, 
Doehler Jarvis, Dome Mines, Electric Power 
& Light, Evans Products, Fajardo Sugar, 
General Motors, Granite City Steel, Hou- 
daille Hershey, Houston Oil, Illinois Cen- 
tral, Jones & Laughlin, M. Lowenstein, 
Motor Products, National Distillers, Na- 
tional Supply, Oliver Farm, Pepsi-Cola, 
Southern Pacific, Westinghouse Electric. 


Loser Brotuers & €o.: We continue to 
recommend a policy of purchase on dips 
in favorably situated stocks that have not 
yet advanced unduly. Among such: Barns- 
dall, Pure Oil, Texas Land, Houston Oil, 
Chic. Pneumatic Tool, Eagle-Picher, E. W. 
Bliss, Joy Mfg., Moore-McCormack, National 
Supply, Pepsi-Cola, Southern Pacific, War- 
ner Bros., Wilson, Sunray Oil, Westing- 
house Air Brake, Westinghouse Elect., Pub- 
lic Service N. J., Follansbee, Murray Corp., 
American Loco., Ill. Central, Intl. Tel., 
Studebaker, Consol. Ed., Northern Pac., 
Rayonier, Hudson Motor, Stewart Warner, 
U. S. & Foreign Sec., Walworth, Columbia 
Gas, Hayes Mfg. 


Paine, Wesser, Jackson & Curtis: With 
some excellent first-half earnings indicated, 
representative Steel stocks are belatedly con- 
tributing to the general market recovery of 
the past several weeks, and as yet show no 
signs of fatigue. Still favored are Youngs- 
town Sheet & Tube, American Rolling Mill, 
Republic, Colorado Fuel & Iron. 


SHearson, Hammitt & Co.: Rail stocks 
may be due for further recovery in July or 
early August, Illinois Central around 21 and 
Santa Fe around 75 appear suitable candi- 
dates for participation in a Summer rally. 
Among retail store stocks we favor Allied 
Stores, Associated Dry Goods and Mont- 
gomery Ward, subject to the risk that all 
three may first react moderately from cur 
rent prices. 


ArTHUR WIESENBERGER & Co.: Every one 
of the following stocks is worth considera- 
tion from the more conservative-minded in- 
vestor; every one can be bought at a dis- 
count from net asset value; and every one 
of them has paid, and is expected to pay, 
liberal dividends at today’s selling prices— 
the diversification of investments provided 
by investment company securities not only 
makes for greater price stability, but it 
greatly increases the chances for a continu- 
ing rate of liberal income return: Adams 
Express, Amer. International, Atlas Corp., 
Carriers & General, Consol. Inv. Trust, Gen. 
Amer. Inv., Natl. Bond & Share, Newmont 
Mirgmmg, Rwy. & Lt. Secur. 






B. C. Forbes’ Forecast 


(Continued from page 31) 


the Rugg books, thrown out of num- 
bers of schools in different parts of 
the country. : 

The spread of economic enlighten- 
ment is necessary to convince the pub- 
lic, and especially labor, that unless 
industry earns healthy profits, eco- 
nomic health cannot be enjoyed by 
the people, including wage-earners. 

You gentlemen of Congress should 
encourage saving and investing, the 
very lifeblood of an expanding free 
enterprise economy. 

You should persistently insist upon 
cutting government costs. 

You should curb inflating our al- 
ready astronomical Federal debt by 
refusing to sanction further wholesale 
expansion of government competition 
against investor-owned enterprise. 

Taxation needs overhauling. It 
should be possible to lower taxes sub- 
stantially and at the same time to 
reduce our public debt. Double taxa- 
tion of stockholders should be abol- 
ished forthwith. 


CONDITIONS IN BRITAIN 


Investigating conditions in Britain 
last year, I was depressed most of all 
by the slump in production per work- 
er. In many, many plants, the wage- 


earners quit each week as soon as ° 


their wages reached the ‘tax-exempt 
maximum, prefering to spend as many 
as three or even four days weekly in 
idleness. 

We have need here to drive home 
to every class that maximum produc- 
tion alone can bring maximum pros- 
perity, that “featherbedding”’.is in very 
truth suicidal. 

“Featherbedding” has no _ place 
whatsoever in a nation of economic 
literates. 

One momentous problem facing in- 
dustry, and which will by and by face 
you gentlemen of Congress, is the 
looming demand for a so-called “guar- 
anteed: annual wage.” The handwrit- 
ing is already appearing on the wall. 
It deserves far more intense study than 
it has yet received. 

You have heard from others much 
abler than I views concerning our 
business outlook. My humble opinion 
is that, while considerable readjust- 
ments are inescapable, we should not 
be headed for any serious recession, 
certainly no depression. If we do draw 
upon our heads anything like acute 


depression, it will be entirely man- _ 
made, inexcusable. 

The action taken by you gentlemen 
of Congress on taxation and on labor 
legislation is most encouraging to 
thoughtful citizens. 

By all means, let us take a national 
inventory. 

By all means, let us ponder how far 
we can go in succoring war-devastated 
European countries. We should go to 
the very feasible limit in recognizing 
that “we are our brother’s keeper.” 
But the worst dis-service America 
could render the world—and itself— 
would be to bankrupt itself. 

May I offer one final suggestion? 

The Government has assumed such 
gigantic responsibilities, has entered 
so critically, vitally into fundamental 
phases of our economy, that, in order 
to attract for the highest offices men 
of the highest caliber and experience, 
I would advocate the payment of much 
higher salaries for top-notch Federal 
officeholders. You gentlemen are now 
running “the biggest business on 
earth.” Why should not those at and 
near the top be paid salaries at least 
somewhat commensurate with the sal- 
aries paid by our largest businesses— 
to say nothing of the emoluments en- 
joyed by some labor leaders.. 

We want fewer but better public 
servants. We should be willing to pay 
enough to enlist them. 








Knowledge of Your Job Accounts 
for Only 15°, of Your Success... 


What's the 
Other 85%? 


NEW BOOKLET “THE ART OF 
BEING A BOSS” TELLS ALL! 


Co 32-page booklet, "THE 
ART OF BEING A BOSS,” by How- 
ard Stephenson, gives specific pointers . 
for increasing your bean of ad- 
vancement in present job —the job 


ahead! 


You'll find scores of hints on how to meke 
your direction of other workers smoother, 
easier, more productive. You'll discover defi- 
nite pitfalls to avoid in taking over a new 
job. You'll learn what to strive for in your 
dealings with others. You'll receive specific 
pointers on how to develop your adminis- 
trative ability. 


Send for your copy of "THE ART OF 
BEING A BOSS"—today. Simply clip and 
return this ad with only 25¢ to Dep't. 71. 
B. C. Forbes & Sons Publishing Co., Inc. 
120 Fifth Avenue New York II, N. Y. 
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_..on the Business of Life 


Social problems can no longer be’ 


solved by class warfare any more than 
international problems can be solved 
by wars between nations. Warfare is 
negative and will sooner or later lead 
to destruction, while goodwill and co- 
operation are positive and supply the 
only safe basis for building a better 
future. —J. NANSEN. 


Thoughts are but dreams till their 
effects be tried. —SHAKESPEARE. 


No people were ever better than 
their laws, though many have been 
worse. —PRIESTLY. 


The prudence of the best heads is 
often defeated by the tenderness of the 
best of hearts. —FIELDING. 


Nothing inspires confidence in a 
business man sooner than punctuality, 
nor is there any habit which sooner 
saps his reputation than that of being 
always behind time—W. MaTHEws. 


In vain do they talk of happiness 


who never subdued an impulse in 


obedience to a principle. He who never 
sacrificed a present to a future good, 
or a personal to a general one, can 
speak of happiness only as the blind 
speak of color. —H. Mann. 


How shall we learn to know our- 
selves? By reflection? Never; but only 
through action. Strive to do thy duty; 
then shalt thou know what is in thee. 

—GOETHE. 


Labor is life; from the inmost heart 
of the worker rises his God-given 
force, the sacred celestial life-essence 
breathed into him by Almighty God. 

—CARLYLE. 


The influence of prayer on the hu- 
man mind and body is as demonstrable 
as that of secreting glands. Its results 
can be measured in terms of increased 
physical buoyancy, greater intellectual 
vigor, moral stamina, and a deeper 
understanding of the realities under- 
lying human relationship. . 

—Dr. ALexis CARREL. 
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Measure your health by your sym- 
pathy with morning and Spring. If 
there is no response in you to the 
awakening of nature, if the prospect 
of an early morning walk does not ban- 
ish sleep, if the warble of the first blue- 
bird does not thrill you, know that the 
morning and Spring of your life are 
past. Thus you may feel your pulse. 

—HEnry THOREAU. 


There is great beauty in going 
through life without anxiety or fear. 
Half our fears are baseless. and the 


other half discreditable. —BOoveEE. 


A wise man will make haste to for- 
give, because he knows the full value 
of time and will not suffer it to pass 
away in unnecessary pain.—RAMBLER. 


Oftentimes nothing profits more 
than self-esteem, grounded on what is 
just and right. —MILToN. 


Our Creator has put in us hungers 
that this earth cannot satisfy. We can- 
not be completely self-contained on 
earth. Physical sense cannot give us a 
full life, nor can knowledge alone. No 
life is full unless it is linked to some- 
thing that goes on after we are dead. 
. . - If we have nothing more to live 
for than just to get ahead in a com- 
petitive system, then democracy will 
go down before other philosophies. 

—Ratpu W. Socxman, D.D. 





A Text 


Be kindly affectioned one to 
another with brotherly love; 
in honour preferring one 
another; not slothful in busi- 
ness; fervent in spirit; serv- 
ing the Lord. 

—Romans 12:10-11 


Sent in by C. F. Van Orsdale, 
Hornell, N. Y.. What's your 
faverite text? A Forbes beok is 
owe to senders of texts 
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A darkened cloud has spread its = 


shadow over the world in the increas- 
ing demand for more pay. Whether the 
laborer is worthy of his pay or not is 
not the consideration. The considera- 
tion seems to be the pay itself. . . . It 
would be better for many of those who 
strike for more pay to strike for better 
thinking, for a better knowledge of 
themselves, and for a better considera- 
tion of others who are dependent upot 
their labors, as they are dependent, in 
turn, upon the labors of others. It is 
the sum of the atoms that holds this 
world together. . 
—GeEorcE MATTHEW ADAMS. 


Nothing more completely baffles one 
who is full of trick and duplicity, than 


straightforward and simple integrity 


in another. —Co.ron. 

Refinement creates beauty every- 
where. It is the groseness of the spec- 
tator that discovers anything like 
grossness in the object. —HAazzirr. 


Unless we are prepared to search 
our souls to discover what to say, and 
then how to say it effectively, we can- 
not expect to deal successfully with to- 
day’s domestic and personal problems, 
not to mention those international 
issues on which our very lives depend. 

—EvERETT Case. 


Every man has a property in his 
own person; this nobody has a right 
to but himself. —LOockE. 


Science when well digested is noth- 
, ing but good sense and reason. 
—STANISLAUS. 


For every action there is an equal 
and opposite reaction. If you want to 
receive a great deal, you first have to 
give a great deal. If each individual 
will give of himself to whomever he 
can, wherever he can, in any way that 
he can, in the long run he will be 
compensated in the exact proportion 
that he gives. —R. A. Harwarp. 


The great hope of society is individ- 
ual character. —GEOoRGE CANNING. 


A moment’s insight is sometimes 
worth a life’s experience.—EMERSON. 
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c HELPING TO MAKE 


Home sweet Home 


— SWEETER! 


@ Be it ever so humble, it’s going to be 
changed—and for the better. For new devel- 
opments are in store for the home owner. 
Developments that will afford him new con- 

veniences .. . greater comfort . . . increased 
economy. 
United States Steel will play a key role in 
these innovations. 
From its laboratories and mills will come 
the basic material for revolutionary all-steel 
cabinets for clothes, linens and general storage 
that will take the place of an entire wall—that 
will provide space for storing almost every- 
thing—that will mean more living room even 
in the smallest house— 
Prefabricated shower cabinets, made of 
porcelain-enameled steel. And bathtubs of the 
same metal, which will have the advantages 
of much lighter weight and a lasting finish in 
varied colors— 

Steel tiles and panels for both kitchen and 
bathroom walls, finished in stainless steel or 
porcelain-enamel in brilliant and 
lasting colors— 

Prefabricated steel staircases 
which will be easily installed and 
fireproof. 

And so far as the steel is 
concerned these products will 
deliver top performance. For 
they will bear the United 
States Steel Label—the label 
that is known by millions as 
the guide to quality steel. 











































UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION SUBSIDIARIES 














These are mathematical facts — based on mechanical and virtually perfect, nothing has 
















assumption. It sounds like paradox, but it been found that will make those huge wheels ## 

isn’t. These formulas are the mathematical grip the rails better than tiny grains of sand. 

means of determining the locomotive’s Each day, locomotives on the Norfolk and F., 

tractive effort —its pulling force —assum- Western use more than 90 tons of sand to make H 

ing that its wheels do not slip. / themselves more surefooted .. . to facilitate 
Making certain that those wheels do the safe movement of passengers and freight. 

not slip in starting, and that they grip This is sand that tests 99 per cent pure silica. . 

the rails better in stopping, was one that is screened for size with mathematical precision 

of the first tasks of railroaders, even / ... that is dried and kept dry through studied 

in the early days when trainmen methods . . . that in railroading occupies a post of 


scattered sand on the rails by hand. / great importance. So, in railroading, grains of sand 


And although the method now is are among the little things ... f Sewe You, 
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PRECISION TRANSPORTATION 








